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GOOD ROADS SHORTEN THE HAUL TO MARKET 


Not only do goed roads reduce the cost_of getting farm products to eveoing points or market, they frequently make it possible to develop sources of cash that otherwise would 
et are impassable, even a small part of the year. Strawberries, peaches, and many other perishable 


le. Satisfactory dairying cannot be done where roads to mar 


crops cannot be sold to advantage if hauled very far over rough, jolty roads. 
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Five Live Subjects in This Issue 


ers.—‘The fundamental problem of every farmer, of every 

farm community, is the spiritual problem. That truth is 
stated in the words of the Great Teacher, who was himself a 
man of the open country, a toiler for his daily bread; who 
talked familiarly of the care and tilling of the soil, planting 
seed, nurture of vines and trees,-caring for flocks and herds, 
of home, fireside, rearing children, social and civic obliga- 
tions and the harmonious adjustment of each life to the 
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L THANKSGIVING Sermon for Progressive Farmer Read- 


Progress of Coéperative Marketing in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


—“Our 13 American states, after the Revolutionary War, had 
a lot of trouble before they finally made political self-govern- 
ment a demonstrated success. Nevertheless, self-government 
in politics was right in principle, was necessary to the free- 
dom and prosperity of a great nation, and victory for it was 
inevitable. In the same way today self-government in market- 
ing is right in principle, is necessary to the freedom and 
prosperity of the men who grow the fruits of the soil, and com- 


lack of ordinary conveniences? The Cheerful Plowman makes 
a few very appropriate comments on why farmers’ wives grow 
old and stooped prematurely. The best cure for that constant 
“pain in the shoulders” of which she complains is to be found 
in a few conveniences that will lighten the work........ Page 





Farm Lighting and Power Plants.—“It is now possible to have 
any and all labor-saving devices in farm homes which are 
found in large cities,” says Mr. Alford. Farm light and power 
plants bring them. May the spirit of Thanksgiving help 
farmers do what they can towards adding comforts 
and conveniences to their homes and helping lighten the bur- | 
dens of their self-sacrificing help-mates............... Page 20 


Giving Is Living.—‘“This being the end of the year, the season 
of thanks and gratitude and gifts,” says Mrs. Hutt, “I want to 
tell you about a scheme to give a gift to your community, one 
in which everyone from the poorest child to the wealthiest 
manufacturer can help.” Now to what do you suppose Mrs. 


plete victory for it is equally sure, certain, inevitable.” Page 18 Hutt refers? Turn to the article and you will find a sugges- 


“Wives Versus Livestock.”—Are you an “Uncle Jed”? Is your 


wife an “Aunt Martha” who is being hurried to her grave by 


tion for a splendid opportunity for service to the suffering, an 

opportunity that is open to farm women as well as to town || 
Page 15 | 
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The recent railroad and miners’ strike 
is estimated to have cost the farmers 
in California, alone, $25,000,000. 

How much has it cost you? Will 
yet cost you? 

No matter who wins in a capital and 
labor fight, the farmer has to pay— 
and pay big. 

How can these conflicts be stopped? 
How can the farmer be protected from 
having to foot the bill every time? 


Why Can’t You Make More Money, Too? 


Harry R. O’Brien traveled 3200 miles, 
asking “dirt”? farmers what makes 
them the most money. 

What crop is most profitable in your 
locality? What enterprise? Are your 
methods right? 

Is it good business to take on an 
additional enterprise? 

O’Brien knows what will coin the 


How Much Do You Pay for Liquor? 


Whether or not you buy any, you’re 
paying for it. Investigation shows that 
90 per cent of the farmers are dry. 

The farmers voted for Prohibition 
because rum interferes with the suc- 
cessful operation of their farms. 

The present slipshod handling of the 
rum question is costing the farmer 
money. 

How can rum-running and bootleg- 
ging be stopped, once and for all? 


13 Issues for Only 25 Cents 


We will send you the next 13 issues 
of THE CountRY GENTLEMAN, con- 
taining these and many other impor- 
tant features, for‘only 25 cents. 

THE CouNnTRY GENTLEMAN lis a 
practical ‘‘dirt’’ farmer’s magazine. 

It emphasizes the business end of 
farming, shows you constantly in hun- 
dreds of different ways how you can 
make more money out of farmingin your 


STRIKES! 





Always Gets Stung 


Governor Allen, of Kansas, has devel- 
oped a remedy. A number of other 
prominent men have been studying all 
phases of the way this industrial situa- 
tion is grinding down the farmer. 
What they think they tell you in 
vigorous fashion in the next thirteen 
issuesof THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
Every strike you can help prevent 
puts money in your pocket. Get be- 
hind this movement to abolish strikes. 


most money. He got his information 
from successful farmers who have dug 
through these problems and whose 
proof is their bank balance. 

Read what he says—in the next 13 
issues of THE CouNtTRY GENTLEMAN. 

One item, one bit af fact, may mean 
the difference next year between an 
ordinary profit and a big profit for you. 


THE Country GENTLEMEN is pub- 
lishing a remarkable series of articles 
showing what is happening and what 
canbedone. Includedisastirring article 
by JAMES R. HOWARD, President of 
the American Farm Federation, on the 
farmers’ attitude toward Prohibition. 

These articles in the next 13 issues 
furnish the best answer to the fake 
“‘straw votes”’ with which we are being 
fiooded. 


section of the country. 40 pages, each 
week, packed with meaty, sound help. 

Mail this coupon with 25 cents— 
coin, check, money order or stamps— 
we take the risk. 

Your first issue, mailed promptly, 
will be worth to you more than the 
whole amount. 

Only 25 cents. Mail the coupon 
now while you are thinking about it. 
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337 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Here’s my 25 cents. Send me THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
for thirteen issues beginning at once. 
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A Thanksgiving Sermon for 


'Progressive Farmer Readers 
| By REV. C. H. WILLIAMSON, D. D. 


Pastor First Presbyterian 


HE fundamental problems of ev- 
ery farmer, of every farm com- 
munity, is the Spiritual Problem. 

That truth is stated in the words of 

the Great Teacher, who was himself a 

man of the open country, a toiler for 

his daily bread; who talked familiarly 
of the care and tilling of the soi, plant- 
ing seed, nurture of vines and trees. 
caring for flocks and herds, of home, 
fireside, rearing children, social and 
civic obligations and the harmonious 
adjustment of each life to the will of 

God. These are the words: 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

This teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, was 
talking to men like yourselves. Men 
at close grips with the problem of get- 
ting on in the world; men who were 
illy repaid for their toil; men who were 
bearing heavy burdens; men who were 
paying the enormous toll that ignor- 
ance exacts ever and always, men who 
had not found themselves. In these 
words Hevreveals to them the way of 
life—of prosperous, happy life. 

Seekers After Righteousness 

OU are to become seekers, he said. 

This word is dynamic. It is full of 
power, action, eager search “with all 
the heart, with all the soul, with all 
the strength, with all the mind.” Here 
is a description of a man terribly in 
earnest—one who beats down all op- 
posing forces—who launches the full 
strength of his manhood upon an ad- 
venture which for him means, success. 

This kind of man is no stranger to 

you or to the world. He is the only 

type of man who wins. Place him any- 
where and things become different. The 
prophet Isaiah sings of him in these 
glowing words: “The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for 
them and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” St. Paul had him 
in mind when he wrote: “The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain until now”—waiting for this man. 

The seeking must be for one end— 
before all other things “the Kingdom 
of God and his Righteousness.” When 
that end is reached “all these things 
shall be added unto you.” What is the 
end then upon which so much depends? 


The Spiritual Motive Will Exalt Life 
SAY first, that the end is a deep, 
spiritual recognition and practice of 

the true greatness of life—oi its many- 
sided obligations and of the methods 
of its fulfillment. It is the creation in 
the heart of a spiritual motive—the 
only true, efficient driving force. If we 
have a small estimate of life—if it 
seems little and mean—its efforts and 
results are like it. It is the man who 
exalts or debases his work; it is the 
man whose character gives meaning 
to his task. We leave the full imprint 
of our own moral life on all we do. 

In a section of Wisconsin many 
years ago, Welshmen came from their 
own country to settle. They came as 
“seekers for the Kingdom and _ its 
righteousness” in the land that was to 
be their home. With the building of 
their homes went the building of their 
churches and their schools. They 
brought their own ministers with 
them. Through all of the region where 
they settled, prosperity has flourished. 
It is one of the most prosperous seéc- 
tions of that commonwealth, From 
those Welsh homes have gone out 
preachers, missionaries, teachers, col- 
lege presidents, successful merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, trained Christian men 
and women who are making their 





D° 'T miss the joy and excitement of 
reading “The Light in the Clearing” 
just because you may not have read the 
earlier chapters. The condensed outline 
of what they contained, given in small 
type at the beginning of each week’s in- 
stallment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist 
of all that has gone before and prepare 
you for enjoying this week’s chapter and 
all the later ones. Read the “Synopsis” 
and join the thousands of readers, young 
and old, who are. watching for this de- 
lightful serial every week that comes. 

















Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


splendid contribution to the world, be- 
cause those Welsh farmers were ever 
“seeking the Kingdom and its right- 
eousness.” 


The Spiritual Motive Creates Rever- 
ence for the Soil 


GAIN, the spiritual motive creates 

reverence for the soil you till 
With such reverence you becom: 
God’s kind of farmers and His cove- 
nanted blessing follows. Of all the men 
who are doing the world’s essential 
work, you alone are in direct personal 
partnership with God. You must de- 
pend upon God primarily ag no other 
class of workers does. “God giveth the 
increase.” When you have fulfilled your 
part, God who made the soil’ and put 
life into the seed, must be looked to 
for the harvest. 

When such a truth as this possesses 
the heart of a farmer in all its great 
spiritual significance, he not only be- 
comes devout as a friend of God, but 
he also reverences the soil. In Knut 
Hamsen’s great, gripping story, “The 
Growth of the Soil,” he represents the 
peasant hero of the book as going into 
the field to sow seed “bareheaded and 
reverent.” Within the heart of such a 
man there is ever present the feeling 
that the soil that he tills and from 
which he reaps his certain harvest, is 
holy ground. He is not the type of 
man who exhausts the soil on his farm 
He will not rob it. 

The Problem of, the Country Church 
‘REse is one last thing I wish to 

say.concerning this seeking for the 
“kingdom and its righteousness”, con- 
cerning this fundamental  sptritual 
problem—and that is that this spiritual 
motive must be expressed not alone in 
good neighborhood relations, in help- 
fulness, but in our way of worship- 
ping God. 

Certain rural life surveys disclose 
the fact of appalling spiritual destitu- 
tion in the open country—of rural 
communities having no resident min- 
ister, services such as are held being 
conducted once every two weeks or 
once a month; and small neighbor- 
hoods having several churches, no one 
of which is or can be prosperous. Who 
can estimate the direct spiritual loss to 
these various communities? Wherever 
such conditions exist, there is both 
spiritual and material destitution. 
Vhen the souls and intellects of the 
people are thus starved, especially the 
souls and intellects of the country boy 
and girl, you are preparing the way 
for poverty, spiritual destruction, and 
the decay of the rural home. 

Where then shall we turn for a solu- 
tion of this problem? It lies just here 
—that farmers who can get together 
on all problems of their common life, 
must get together on this ‘most vital 
and urgent problem—the problem of 
worshipping God. They must provide 
through the loving codperation of all 
the meggbers of the community, the 


organization of a community church, a ° 


church that will unite all the people in 
loving unity in the worship of God 
under one roof. I know many, very 
many communities that will never be 
prosperous or united until they do this 
very thing. I know other communities 
that have done it and through such 
loving spiritual codperation have re- 
generated themselves and begun a new 
era of spiritual life and prosperity. 
This is the problem that is before 
us, upon the solution of which de- 
pends the right solution of all other 
problems—the spiritual problem. Its 
neglect is the cause of the ills we suf- 
fer. God is trying to create a type 
of man who in body and spirit will 
glorify Him, a man ruled by the spir- 
itual motive, who exalts life through 
his conception of its greatness, who 
lives in right adjustments with God and 
man, who toils for the present and fu- 
ture, who brings to pass im his brief 
lifetime the building up of conditions. 
the creation of ideals and the accomp- 
lishment of labors, that will endure— 


“Till the stars are old 
And the sun grows cold 


Aid the leaves of the Judgment Book’ 


unfold.” 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











Grinding Low-grade Roughage Not 
Necessary 


READER asks “if mixing the grains 

or concentrates with a coarse ground 
roughage will increase the amount of 
grain which the cow will digest ?” 

He says he has been told “that when 
grains are fed by themselves they do 
not make sufficient bulk to distend the 
gullet and drop into the first stomach, 
therefore, they are not regurgitated and 
rechewed, so pass through the animal in 
a half digested condition. That by grind- 
ing the whole corn plant and then add- 
ing concentrates to balance the ration, it 
is given the necessary bulk and the maxi- 
mum feed value is obtained from the 
feed. 

“TI am feeding crushed corn and cob, 
and there is a good deal of cracked corn 
to be seen in the manure. Will grinding 
the stover and mixing with the corn and 
cob meal increase the proportion of the 
corn digested?” 

It must be understood that the cow 
needs bulky feed or roughage, and also 
that a light or bulky feed like wheat 
bran, for instance, is in better mechani- 
cal condition for the cow to digest than 
a fine, heavy meal like cottonseed meal 
or wheat shorts. In fact, calves will in 
the course of several months die if fed 
only on milk and grain, and horses also 
demand roughage. The cow, owing to 
her large stomach (paunch or rumen) in 
which the feed is soaked before being 
brought back to the mouth for rechewing 
is well prepared for handling the rough- 
age and demands a liberal amount of it. 
But the dairy cow also requires grains or 
concentrates, so there is a limit to her ca- 
pacity for digesting roughages. More- 
over, when the low-grade dry roughages 
are given in too large quantities the en- 
ergy required to masticate or chew them 
and digest them may be greater than 
their feed value. 

In the first place, our reader may be 
assured that there is sufficient bulk in 
corn and cob meal to cause it to enter the 
rumen and be rechewed. Or at least as 
much of it as needs to be rechewed will 
be brought back to mouth and rechewed. 


If the cow is given sufficient roughage 
in the form of good hay, silage or grass, 
it is quite certain it will not pay to grind 
corn stover for her. But if, on the other 
hand, the cow is not getting enough of 
better roughages it may pay to grind the 
corn stover although this is doubtful. 
The co\. will eat a larger proportion of 
the stover if it is ground, and if she has 
to get all her roughage from corn stover 
it will save her a lot of work to grind it, 
but it is not treating the cow right to 
compel her to get along on a low-grade 
roughage like corn Stover alone, nor is it 
fair to compel her to eat more of this 
than she needs by grinding it and mixing 
it with her concentrates. 


Grinding corn stover will not greatly 
add to its digestibility nor will mixing it 
with corn and cob meal materially in- 
crease the digestibility of the meal. 
About 90 per cent of the dry matter in 
corn meal is digestible by ruminants like 
the cow, 54 per cent of corn cobs, and 
79 per cerit of corn and cob meal. Per- 
haps about 55 to 65 per cent of corn 
&tover eaten by the cow is digestible. 

It matters not whether the corn is 
Bround or fed whole, some of it will 
Pass through the cow undigested. When 
the corn is fed whole the grains are seen 
in the manure, but when the corn is 
ground, some of it also passes out in 
the manure but cannot be seen. When 
hogs follow cattle, they get more of the 
whole corn in the manure than they can 
get of the ground corn that passes 
through cattle fed corn meal. If hogs 
follow cattle, it therefore does not usu- 
ally pay to grind the corn, but for dairy 


cows which are running in pastures or 





kept in stables, where hogs seldom have 
access to the manure, it pays to grind the 
corn, because a slightly larger propor- 
tion of it is probably digested. Grinding, 
however, does not increase the value or 
digestibility as much as often claimed. 
It will seldom pay to grind any roughage 
for cows and especially a low-grade 
roughage like corn stover that is hard to 
grind. 


Corn and oats should generally be 
ground for dairy cows, and all small 
hard seeds or grains should always be 
ground for all farm animals, except 
possibly poultry. If grains are ground 
finely some more bulky feed like wheat 
bran, corn bran, cottonseed hulls, ground 
corn cobs, corn afid cob meal, silage, or 
some cut or ground roughage should be 
mixed with it, but it is not necessary to 
grind all the roughage, or to carry this 
increase in the bulk of the feed too far. 


The dairy cow should get most of her 
roughage in the form of legume hay, 
silage, grass or roots. She may get some 
low-grade dry roughage like corn stover, 
straws, cottonseed hulls, etc. but she 
should not be compelled to eat large 
quantities of these in order to get her 
.concentrates and grains. Of course, if 
these low-grade roughages are all that 
are given her, she will eat more of them 
if they are ground and mixed with her 
concentrates, but as stated, these rough- 
ages are not best for her, and it is not 
necessary to grind them and mix them 
with her grain to increase the bulk suffi- 
ciently for the best digestion of the 


grains. 
Mules Eating Wood 


T IS not uncommon for horses and 

mules to gnaw or eat the feed boxes, 
mangers and partitions in the stables. 
They also often eat the bark off trees or 
eat rotting or decaying wood. 

A reader has trouble at present from 
her “mules eating the partitions and 
gnawing wood nearly all the time.” She 
thinks she lost one from this cause. 

This bad habit could probably always 
be prevented by proper feeding, and can 
usually be stopped by balancing the ra- 
tion or adding additional mineral matter. 
Corn is the most common horse and 
mule feed in this country, and it ts low 
in both protein and mineral matter. For 
instance, corn grain contains only 1.5 
pounds of ash or mineral matter in 100 
pounds, while oats contain 3.5 pounds, 
wheat bran 6,3 pounds, and cottonseed 
meal about 6.5 pounds. This lack of 
mineral matter in corn also applies to 
the corn stalks and leaves, which are 
also sometimes used for feeding horses 


and mules. For instance, corn stover 
(the entire plant except the ears) con- 
tains about 5.5 pounds of mineral matter 
or ash in 100 pounds, and corn leaves 
(called corn fodder in the South), about 
6 pounds i 100 pounds; whereas, cow- 
pea hay contains 11.9 pounds, alfalfa 8.6 
pounds, red clover 7.1 pounds, lespedeza 
5.8 pounds, and soy bean hay 8.6 pounds 
of ash in 100 pounds. 

These facts indicate clearly why horses 
and mules getting corn alone as their 
grain feed require additional mineral 
matter. Possibly a horse or mule get- 
ting a liberal allowance of legume hays, 
which are usually rich in protein and 
mineral matter, will get all the mineral 
matter* he needs, but since this is not 
certain and any additional mineral mat- 
ter required can be so cheaply and con- 
veniently supplied, along with their salt, 
there is no good reason why all should 
not be given an ample supply. 

In the experience and observation of 
the writer this habit of gnawing wood 
can always be stopped by the feeding of 
wood ashes, hehce we conclude that the 
cause is a lack of ash or mineral matter 
in the feed. Possibly horses may form 
the habit and it becomes so firmly fixed 
from long practice that even supplying 
the required mineral matter, the absence 
of which caused the formation of the 
habit, will not cause them to stop it, but 
we believe this is rare. We have repeat- 
edly stopped it very promptly by placing 
before the animals a mixture of equal 
parts of wood ashes and salt. Possibly 
it is better to feed a tablespoonful of 
such a mixture in the feed, twice a day, 
for several days, so as to satisfy the 
craving for salt before putting the mix- 
ture before the animals, where they can 
take all they want, but there is no longer 
any question about the wisdom of keep- 
ing some such mineral mixture before 
horses and mules all the time. There is 
some evidence that air-slaked lime or 
ordinary acid phosphate may take the 
place of the ashes, and some prefer to 
add one of both to the ashes and salt 
mixture, but wood ashes and salt alone 
have been very effective in the experi- 
ence of the writer in preventing horses 
and mules gnawing trees, boards or rot- 
ting wood. Of course, the ration should 
also be balanced as regards the propor- 
tion of protein in the ration, by feeding 
legume hays, cottonseed meal, or other 
rich protein feeds. é 

A deficiency of hay or other roughage 
may also tend to the formation of this 
bad habit, but probably a lack of mineral 
matter is much the more common cause. 


Making a Dairy Ration 


A teaee asks our opinion of the 
following mixture for feeding dairy 
cows: 500 pounds wheat bran, at $30 per 
ton; 200 pounds corn bran, at $38 per 
ton, or 200 pounds unbolted corn meal, 
at $41 per ton; 100 pounds cottonseed 
meal at $48 per ton; 200 pounds ground 
oats (price not stated). 

















BROWN’S PRINCE GAMBOGE ; 


Purebred dairy bulls such as this help immeasurably in building up the herd, and the 
scrub bull should be banished from every farm : 


The roughage is alfalfa hay. A sure 
plus of corn on the farm will be sold ae 
about 75 cents a bushel if not fed. A 
tractor is available for belt power and 
an old grinder which will grind corr 
and probably also the cobs. We shall 
assume that the cows are giving 25 
pounds or three gallons of milk a day 
and require a ration of 1 part of digesti- 
ble protein to 5 to 6 parts of digestible 
carbohydrates and fat, or a ratio of 1 to 
5 or 1 to 6. 


The mixture proposed, using corn and 
cob meal instead of either corn bran or 
unbolted meal, with a cow getting 8 
pounds of it and 15 pounds of alfalfa 
hay a day, gives a ration that has a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 3.87. This is too 
narrow a ration; that is, there is too 
much protein for the carbohydrates and 
fats. In this particular ration the amount 
of protein is not far from right, but the 
amount of carbohydrates is too small. 
To use corn bran at $38 a ton, or un- 
bolted corn meal at $41, is absurd, when 
corn and cob meal can be had for about 
$24 per ton, allowing 75 cents a bushel 
of 70 pounds for the corn and 10 cents 
a bushel for grinding. Alfalfa hay 
should also be used to the limit to take 
the place of the high-priced wheat bran. 
If we use alfalfa hay liberally and corn 
and cob meal to supply the carbohy- 
drates, then we can only use small quan- 
tities of cottonseed meal, wheat bran and 
ground oats. 4 


We suggest the following as a trial 
ration: 18 pounds alfalfa hay, 6 pounds 
corn and cob meal, 1 pound cottonseed 
meal, 1 pound wheat bran, 1 pound 
ground oats. 


This gives about 2.7 pounds of digesti- 
ble protein, 12.2 pounds of digestible car- 
bohydrates, and .52 pound digestible fat, 
or a nutritive ratio of 1 of protein to 5 of 
carbohydrates and fats. 

If the alfalfa hay were being bought 
and was. high-priced, and. wheat bran, 
ground oats and cottonseed meal were 
cheap (which they are not), then the 
alfalfa hay might be reduced and the 
wheat bran, oats and cottonseed meal 
increased. Possibly as good results 
would be obtained by substituting anoth- 
er pound of corn.and cob meal for the 
pounds of oats in our trial ration, espe- 
cially for cows giving less than 25 pounds 
of milk a day. . 

Our inquirer uses the oats because of 
the higher ash content and the better re- 
sults he seems fe get with the cows car- 
rying calves. 

Oats have more ash and more lime 
than corn and cob meal and more lime 
than wheat bran, but less phosphorus 
than wheat bran, and less of both phos- 
phorus and lime than cottonseed meal. 
It is, however, a well known fact that 
oats are a good feed for growing, and 
breeding animals. It is also established 
that a milk cow giving a large flow of 
milk and fed largely on grains and 
silage, or other roughage low in lime, 
does not get sufficient lime to supply her 
needs. I fed on alfalfa, red cloveranfi 
needs. - If fed alfalfa or other legume 
hays, but especially on alfalfa, red clover 
or cowpea hay, the dairy cow is likely to 
get an ample supply of lime and phos- 
phorus; but since ashes, acid phosphate, 
and air-slaked lime are cheap, and it re- 
quires little labor to mix one part each 
of two or three of these materials with 
one or two parts of salt and keep the 
mixture before the cows all the time, 
there is no excuse for allowing a cow to 
suffer for a lack of lime or phosphorus. 





At THE 67 public livestock markets, 
stocker and feeder shipments for 
September, which totaled 597,453 head, 
were the largest in a year, with 
the exception of the one month of Oc- 
tober, 1921, when 621,615 were received. 
Compared with a year ago the move- 
ment to the country shows an increase 
of 51.4 per cent and compared with the 
September five-year average there was 
an increase of 112 per cent. These 
figures indicate a feeling of confidence 
on the part of the cattlemen in the fu- 
ture of their industry. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS : 


XI.—Establishment of Agricul- 
tural Colleges 


Y¥ MOTHER was a famous garden- 

er and I imbibed from her the 
love for the garden, the vegetables, 
and the flowers. When I married I 
determined that I would no longer 
wander over the face of the land as a 
railroad civil engineer. I rented a lit- 
tle farm a mile trom my birthplace in 
Virginia and began to start a small 
nufsery business. But I was only mar- 
ried a month before the fateful 19th 
of April broke. I had fought against 
secession to the last and had voted 
against the ratification of the Seces- 
sion Ordinance when submitted to the 
peopie of Virginia. But I was soon mus- 
tered into the gray ranks. I have not 
seen that Virginia farm since, for in 
1865 I took the management of a busi- 
ness for a man in Maryland who had 
too many tongs in the fire. He had 
line of steamboats running to Balti- 
more, a general store at the wharf, a 
canning factory putting up peaches, a 
farm and a nursery and one fall we 
ran a large .evaporator making sor- 
ghum syrup on toll and that fall I 
stored 5,000 gallons for the proprietor. 

The farm land was among the finest in 
the fine county of Kent. 

The owner died suddenly leaving an 
embarrassed estate out of which I got 
about 50 per cent of what was due me. 
Then I started my own nursery busi- 
ness which for some Years was profit- 
able. But in the meantime I invested 
in_a dairy and truck farm to aid a 
friend who did not seem able to make 
a living, and his management of the 
milk business absorbed what I had 
previously made. 

] sold out the milk business and built 
up a large greenhouse plant in the 
edge of Baltimore. I had a prospect 
for abundant suecess when suddenly 
the great financier Jay Cooke failed, 
and it seemed that all the country had 
failed. Every one contracted their ex- 
penditures and with a fine stock out- 
side and in seven large greenhouses J 
could not sell enough to pay my men. 

T closed out the business at a great 
sacrifice and took charge of the finest 
estate in the neighborhood of Balti- 
more for seven years. Then ] undertook 
a truck enterprise at Old Point Com- 
fort, Wa. My partner in this, the pro- 
prietor of a hotel, died when we were 
in full tide of success, and I found it 
impossible to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements with his indsaminsions 
and was glad to get an invitation to or- 
ganize an agricultural department in 
the richly endowed Miller School of 
Albemarle, Va. From there, after a 
few years, I went to Raleigh to assist 
in the organization of the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering. 

The organization of the College 
marked the real beginning of agricul- 
tural education in the United States. 
One or two of the Land Grant Col- 
leges, Michigan and Mississippi, had 
been doing fairly good work in spite of 
great hz indicaps in the way of material 
for class instruction. Most of the col- 
leges established under the Land 
Grant Act had simply existed and the 
Civil War stopped what work had been 
done before. General Stephen Lee 
made the military system put the man- 
ual labor in the college in Mississippi 
in a systematic shape. Two state ex- 
periment stations had been organized 
in Connecticut and in North Carolina, 
but neither had been more than chemi- 
eal laboratories. The organization of 
the National Experiment Stations in 
connection with the colleges gave the 
first impetus to agricultura! education. 
The colle ges began to educate experts 
in agricultural science and the stations 
absorbed these as fast as prepared and 
soon the colleges were getting facts for 
teaching and the collaboration of col- 
leges and stations has continued. 

In the beginning the farmers looked 
askance at the colleges and could sel- 
dom be persuaded to send' their sons to 
study farming, having no faith in book 
farming. But we ‘started the farmers’ 
institutes and gradually there came a 
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change in the opinion oi the farmer in 
met to college training for the 
benefit of the farm. The farmers got 
behind the legislatures and the legisla- 
tures became liberal to the colleges 
and as a result we see the young men 
in the South crowding into the agricul- 
tural colleges, an. actual majority of 
them studying agriculture, or prepar- 
ing for scientific work in aid of the 
farmers. It is not fair to judge the re- 
sults of the agricultural college by the 
number of graduates who go back to 
the farm. Those whose capacity leans 
toward the work of the stations may 
do far more good for agriculture in 
general than if they went back to the 
farms. And now the men who go into 
the county demonstration work are 
doing far more for the agricultural in- 
terests of their states than if they set- 
tled down on one farm. The colleges 
and stations have made good and the 
colleges have done their work far 
more effectively since they have dis- 
covered the great breadth of the agri- 
cultural art. 

In the start the idea was that one 
man as professor of agriculture and 
one man as professor of horticulture 
could cover the whole round of study 
effectively. The training of experts in 
every department connected with farm 
life soon became a necessity as men 
realized the need of specializatign in 
farming. 

The reflex of the college and station 
work on the states has been wonder- 
ful. When I went to North Carolina, 
after having found the cowpea es- 
pecially valuable in my farming in 
Virginia, I was surprized to note the 
scarcity of the pea fields in North 
Carolina. I began a vigorous battle 
for the pea as the easiest of the leg- 
umes to grow on run-down land. At 
that time the demand for seed peas 
was so light one could easily buy all 
he needed for 75 cents a bushel or 
sometimes less. But the demand grad- 
ually increased until seed peas sold for 
$3 a bushel and today | believe that in 
North Carolina there.are more than 
100 acres of peas where one acre was 
grown when the College opened. 

Getting interested in peas and noting 
their value drew the attention of the 
North Carolina farmers to other plants 
of the same class and then the soy 
beans came into use and hairy vetch 
and crimson clover and velvet beans till 
now thousands of acres of North Caro- 
lina soil are being made more fertile 
through: the use of these crops that 
capture the costly nitrogen for them. 
Having learned, too, that for the most 
successful production of the legume 
crops the soil must be relieved of the 
acidity which is inimical to the well 
being of ~ symbiotic bacteria which 
make the legumes especially important, 
the North Carolina soil, especially in 
the East, long in an acid condition, is 
being limed. The late Mr. Ruffin vis- 
ited Eastern North Carolina long be- 
fore the Civil War and became con- 
vinced of the great necessity for lim- 
ing all the tidewater land, and showed 
his faith by his works on his Pamun- 
key River farm in Virginia with won- 
derful results. He claimed that any 


land where the loblolly or oid field 
pine came in and flourished needed 
lime. Peas and clover and lime once 
in six years in a three-year rotation will 
rapidly improve any Séuthern upland. 


James Grapes 
ILL James 


spring and 
and plant now?” 


grapes layered last 
rooted do to separate 


If the layers are well rooted there 
can be no objection to their being cut 
apart and planted. 


Cabbage Market 


HAT do you think of the prospect 
for early cabbage in the spring?” 


No one could possibly predict now 
what the cabbage market will be next 
spring. There is no truck crop grown 
which varies more in value from one 
spring to another than cabbage. It de- 
pends largely on the amount of winter 
cabbage in the North. Ili there are a 
great many pushed on the market in 
spring and selling at low prices it will 
doubtless affect the Southern crop. 


Wants to Kill Grass 


HAVE a heavy growth of grass on 

my lowlands and would like some 
information as to the best way to destroy 
it. Should it be turned under vefore or 
after Christmas?” 


Why not make hay of it and feed to 
stock and make manure for the higher 
land? Your section needs more grass, 
more stock to eat it, and the sod for 
helping the land. If you are going to 
crop the land next spring in corn or 
cotton turn the sod now and sow rye 
on it to prevent winter leaching and 
turn this under in early spring bring- 
ing the decayed grass up where it will 
feed the crop best. Then on low land 
and upland grow more grass. 


Growing Dewberries 


HAVE determined to plant some 

dewhberries. I wish to know the best 
varicty, method of planting, how many 
an acre, how,to fertilize. When will 
they bear?” 


The only dewberry to plant for mar- 
ket is the Lucretia. Planted in rows 
six feet apart and four feet in the row 
it will take 1,885 plants an acre. They 
need good land and should be planted 
in November. Then in the spring al- 
low three canes to grow and trail 
them along ‘the rows. The following 
spring set stakes to each hill like bean 
poles and tie the canes up loosely to 
the stakes. They will fruit that spring. 
After the fruit is off cut the fruited 
canes down to the ground and burn 
them and train out three new ones 
from each hill. Planted this fall use 
500 pounds of 3-8-3 an acre as a top- 


~dressing. 


Growing Onions From Seed 
O YOU - consider the Southport 


Globe onion for sowing sced now 
and transplanting later. I want to yrow 
some from ,the seed which will keep. 
When is the time to plant kudzu roois?” 

The only onions I 
the fall are the Spanish varieties like 
the Prizetaker and Large Gibraltar, 
and would sow these in early Septem- 
ber. You can grow the Southport 


would sow in 








UNT MARTHA has a wooden churn, 

a heavy wringer hard to turn, a 

washboard and a mop; she’s sixty- 
one and bent and gray, but she is up at 
peep of day and never seems to stop. She 
has the plainest kind of floors, without a 
rug and full of pores,—a ladder leads up- 
stairs. She cooks with coal the year 
around, in summer time she’s burned and 
browned preparing daily ‘fares. She has 
to wash three times a week, and mop the 
floor to keep it sleek at least once every 
day, while that old churn with wooden 
dash, must lunge and plunge, ind whack 
and splash, each morning, anyway. Aunt 
Martha has the same outfit, the same old 
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The Cheerful Plowman—, 22° 54, 


WIVES VERSUS LIVESTOCK 
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woman killing kit, that filled her mother's 


there’s not a thing to ease her 


hearse; 
life, like I have purchased for my wife,— 
her lot could not be worse! My uncle 


Jed, Aunt Martha’s man, has built a 
barn of noble plan, a palace for his stock; 
a barn with oui and airy stalls, with 
mangers fixed with waterfalls, with auto- 
matic lock; it has big stanchions painted 
black, a carrier upon a track, electric 
lights galore; the mow is built without a 
brace to bat against and skin your face 
and make your feelings sore. An engine 
fills the water tower and generates elec- 
tric power, a hayfork hoists the hay; at 
milking time a phonograph makes music 
for the cow and calf,—it soothes their 
nerves they say! I think my Uncle Jed 
vas wise to build a barn before he dies, 
a barn that’s up to snuff, where happy 
stock may go and come, where toil ,is at 
the minimum,—he needs it bad enough. 
Stock need good homes without a doubt, 
that fact was fulty figured out by experts 


long ago,—but in our realm of mortal 
lives are Jersey cows worth more than 
wives? That’s what I want to know! 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Globe onion from seed sowed as early 
in February as the soil can be gotten 
in good order. Fertilize heavily and 
sow in rows 15 inches apart. Thin 
them to three inches and keep them 
absolutely clean of grass and weeds 
pulling them out of the rows by hand. 
Then when well cured and the tops dry 
hang them in sacks in a cool, dry 
place. I keep mine in the wood beuet 
Frost does no damage but heat, sprouts 
them. Plant kudzu roots either in 
November or in the spring. 


Winding Up the Season in the 
Garden 


P TO this date, there have been only 
light frosts. Tender plants in ex- 
posed situations show some effects of 
it, but on the sunny side of my office 
building the cannas are still green. 
The late planted lettuce is starting to 
head and may yet do so. The lettuce 
in the frames has not been covered 
though the sashes are right at hand 
ready to slip over when it threatens to 
freeze. The days are golden and the 
nights just comfortable for good sleep. 
The cabbage are still making heads, 
but it seems unfortunate that we can- 
not get seed that will make plants that 
are perfectly uniform. Some of the 
cabbage have great flat heads and 
others, unfinished heads and some just 
beginning to turn in. I find, however, 
that many of these will head after the 
plants are buried. While they will 
keep all right merely turned over 
where they grew with the top of the 
head to the North, I find that it is 
better to open a wide furrow and pack 
the heads upside down in this, tucking 
the leaves well under, and then cov- 
ering well with earth so that only the 
roots show above. 

The early cabbage plants will be set 
in open furrows as | have often de- 
scribed and some plants of lettuce set 
in the spaces between the cabbage. 

The hardy crops like onions, pars- 
nips, carrots and beets will have the 
soil pulled to both sides of the rows 
and manure mulch between the rows. 
The late spinach especially will have a 
heavy manure mulch both as a winter 
protection and as food for the early 
spring growth and cutting. 

The asparagus bed will get a good 
coat of stable manure which will be 
dug in in the spring early so that the 
soil can take the early sunshine and 
the sprouting hastened. The leeks will 
be well hilled up, not for protection 
but for blanching as long a shank as 
possible. Those who do not grow leeks 
miss a nice winter vegetable which 
takes the place of the green onions till 
spring. They are milder than onions 
and are a favorite dish when once 
grown. They keep growing till Christ- 
mas and in fact every warm spell in 
winter. We boil and eat them and 
the greater part of the leaves. 

I grew a late crop of the Red Bliss 
potatoes for seed and will not have 
to buy: seed potatoes in the spring. | 
have some Porto Rico sweet potatoes 
for the first time and find them similar 
in flesh to Nancy Hall but sweeter 
than any other of the yams. They are 
externally better shaped and differ in 
color outside from Nancy Hall. They 
are very popular for family use and 
for shipping in various sections of the 
South, 


[ find that there is an increased de- 
mand North for the yam sorts of sweet 
potatoes by people who are spending 
the winters South and» get acquainted 
with the extra sweetness of the South 
ern yams. I often get inquiries from 
the North asking me to tell them who 
will ship them some Nancy Halls. 
Those who grow them should adver- 
tise them and name price and orders 
would come, I am sure. 
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Peach Climates of South 
Carolina and Georgia 


By A. B. 


OUTH Carolina can produce and 
does produce just as good peaches 
Georgia, but in 1921 Georgia 


S 


as 


shippe d 10,636 cars of peaches to mar- 
ket while South Carolina shipped 31 
cars Why the _ difference? This 
question is being asked by hundreds 
of South Carolina farmers and by 
horticulturists, who believe that we 


have just as good peach soils as Geor- 
via, with just as good topography of 
soil, and just as good peach climate, to 
say nothing of the fact that we are 
nearer the big commercial peach. mar- 


Kets. 


In the matter of soils and topogra- 
phy the Piedmont region of this state 
is very similar to the peach belt of 
North Georgia around Cornelia; while 


the Sand Hill section of middle Caro- 
lina compares with the Central Geor- 
gia peach section around Macon. 

The following data from the records 
of the United States Weather Bureau 
and elsewhere, gathered by A. M. 
Musser, associate horticulturist of 
Clemson College, help to show that lo- 
cation and climatic conditions in the 
two states are so similar that there is 
every reason for South Carolina farm- 
ers to feel that peach growing should 
be as safe and profitable in this state 
as in the two commercial peach regions 
of Georgia. 

Toccoa, near the northern limit of 
the present commercial orchards in the 
Georgia Piedmont region, can be com- 
pared with Greenville, which is repre- 
sentative of the Piedmont region of 
this state. Both are at about the same 
altitude and both are in the same lati- 
tude. Macon, Ga., is about in the cen- 
ter of the central peach belt of that 
state and can be compared with Cam- 


den, which is fairly representative of 
conditions between Columbia and 
Hamlet, in what dre‘ known as the 
sand ‘hills, and where large plantings 
have recently been made. Camden is 
approximately one degree of latitude 
farther north than Macon. Toccoa has 


an altitude of 1,050 feet, Greenville 989 
feet, Macon 370 ieet, and Camden 222 
teet. 


Rainfall About the Samie 


HERE is little difference in rainfall. 

Camden has a yearly average of 
44.71 inches, Macon 44.88 inches, Green- 
ville 54.55 inches, and Toccoa 5881 
inches. In all places the rainfall is well 
distributed throughout the year, there 
being little difference in the monthly 
averages between Camden and Macon 
and between Greenville and Toccoa. 
This amount of rainfall is sufficient for 
the needs of a large -crop of peaches 
every year of normal rainfall. In fact, 
drouth is not considered a hazard in 
either state. 

Killing frosts in spring often cause 
large losses in the peach industry. Let 


us see how the dates of the last killing 
frost compare with those of Georgia. 
In the 10 years, 1912-1921 inclusive, the 
last killing frost occurred at Camden 
and Macon on the same date 
day 


for two 


years; it occurred one later at 


BRYAN 


Camden than at Macon in one year; 
and occurred from eight to 49 days 
later at Macon than at Camden for 
four vears. For three of these 10 years, 
data are unavailable for Camden and 
therefore cannot be compared with 
Macon During the same years the 
last killing frost occurred at Greer 
ville and Toccoa for one year, and 
from one to 52 days later at Toccoa 
than at Greenville for seven years 

In comparing the last killing frost 
date between Macon and Greenville, 
where there is a difference of rbout 
two degrees of latitude and 619 fect in 
altitude, we find that during the years 
1912-1921 the last frost occurred on 
the same date five years or one-half 
the years of the period. Four years it 
occurred at Greenville from one to 19 
days later than at Macon, and one 
year 64 days later at Macon than at 
Greenville. In making the above com 
parisons it must be remembered that 


peach trees bloom in Georgia irom ap- 
proximately five days to two weeks or 


more earlier than in South Carolina. 
Trees at Macon bloon? about 10 to 18 
days earlier than at Greenville. It 
must also be remembered that aiter 


fruit has set peaches can endure a 
of only 28 degrees Fah- 
renheit for 30 minutes but 
when in full bloom a temperature of 
26 degrees Fahrenheit will be endured 
for the same length of time, and when 
still closed but showing color 


the 
temperature 


or less, 


buds are 
a temperature of 25 degrees Fahren- 
heit can be endured. Thus when the 


last killing frost occurs at Macon and 
Greenville on the same date the chances 
are greatly in favor of the peaches at 
Macon being injured while those at 
Greenville will be unharmed because 
at Macon the young péaches will have 
been set and at Greenville the trees are 
just about beginning to bloom. This 
is in accord with the estimate of Pro- 
fessors T. H. McHatton and H. W. 
Harvey of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture “that about one crop 
out of three is severely injured by late 
frosts” in Georgia. Compare that with 
the record of J. V. Smith, Greer, S. C., 
whose crop has been severely injured 
but once in 11 years. 
Depends on Temperature 

HE exact time of budding out 

or blooming of peach trees in 
the spring depends upon the tempera- 
ture. If the temperature continues low 
blooming will be retarded but if the 
temperature rises blooming will occur 


and often occurs considerably in ad- 
vance of the average period. There- 
fore, a comparison of the average 
temperatures prevailing during the 
mouths in which blooming occurs is 
interesting. Figures are in degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Place Feb. Mar. Apr. 
ee a ee ne 47.5 54.5 64.0 
Macon Ga.,..... se cecccecccceenes 48.5 56.6 63.9 
Sepmmewes TB. Qescesisccssccs 40.5 50.5 58.3 
I. Eieiesise ssa vaeeereres 426 516 59.9 

A glance at the above table shows a 


of one to two degrees be- 
and Macon with the 


ditference 
tween Camden 


higher temperature at Macon and the} 


same difference between Greenville and 
Toccoa with the higher temperature at 
Toccoa. While the differences in fig- 
ures are small a difference of one or 
two degrees in temperature often de- 


termines whether the crop will be lost 
or saved 
This variation in temperatures 

though small no doubt accounts for 
the difference in the blooming period 
of the two states. Because of the later 
slooming this state and because, as 
we have scen from previous data, the 
ast killing frost occurs at about the 
same time at the points mentioned in 
Georgia and South Carolina, it seems | 
the peach crop in this state would be 
injured less often over a period of 


years than in Georgia. 
From the foregoing data it is easily 






















Direct from the fashion 





Silk a centers! This stunning Fall 
ress surpasses any bargain 
| Collar ouever dreamed of! Boeleveriy 


ave our designers thought out 
the lines that it is becoming 
to women of all types and 
any age. Made of Twit 
Serge, soft as silk but 
wears like iron! 


LACE VESTEE 
FREE 


Straight from the 
shoulder one-piece slip 
, Over style of excellent 

navy twillserge.Skirt, 








seen that the extremely small peach 

production in) South Carolina when 

compared with that of Georgia is not ! 

due to climatic conditions, for other | 

. ate »eme sleeves &blouse | * 

things being equal, our climate seems an ctrikinaty 

to be more favorable than that of decorated in 
id thread 


Georgia 





Peanut Association Announces Ad- 
vances for 1922 Crop 


Peanut 
has re-incorporated under the 
marketing aet of Virginia. 
The change was ratified at a called 
meeting of the stockholders held in 
Suffolk, November 1. The name has 
now been changed to the Peanut 
Growers’ Association and a number oi 
new conditions in the organiza- 
tion by virtue change. 

The 
inated. The new member pays *only 
$3, which will be taken out of his pea- 
nuts at the end of the season. ee 
member who has already paid his $50 
will receive a certificate of indebted. 
ness, bearing interest at 6 per cent un- 
til paid. A fund is provided for tak- 
ing up these certificates. 

The first advances 
will be as follows: 
cents; Number 2’s, 2% cents; Number 
3's, 2 cents; x’s, 1% cents; Spanish, 3 
cents, Specifications for grades are as 
follows: 


HE 
Inc., 
cooperative 


Growers’ 


arise 


of the 


on 1922 


Number 1’s, 3 


Ones must be over 50 per cent handpicks 
Twos must be over 40 per cent handpicks 
Threes must be over 30 per cent handpicks 
are under W per cent handpicks 


All members are called upon to de- 
liver their peanuts as quickly as possi- 
ble, as it is the intention of the sales 
department to begin selling immediate- 
ly in order to expedite getting in funds 
with which to make a second payment. 


Sales Manager de Pencicr states 
that on the basis of their member- 
ship, taking into consideration the crop 


shortage, that the greatest need of the 
organization is for peanuts to supply 





their trade. In a statement to the 
press; he says that on account of the! 
very favorable conditions which aad 
growers’ association 


is now operating 
under, the members are presented with | 
a real opportunity to recover the losses 
of last year. A call is being sent out 
to outside growers urging them either 
to join the Association or to hold their 
peanuts until the Association can make 
its first statement as to the yield be- 
ing received from its sales, which will 
be within 60 days. - 














Top row, left to right: 


»y" Ashby Truslow; 
Jersey Fig Club boar, owned by 


owned Curles) Neck Farm; (©) 





(1) Grand champion club Guernsey heifer and junior champion 
(2) Judging beef cattle; (3) First prize baby beef, owned by 
Miss Julia Yates; (5) first prize senior pig and sealer che 

rand champion 
shown LB were owned and exhibited by, Virginia farmers, farm boys, an 

















SEM@® AT THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 
ames R 


Poland-China boar owned by Dr 
farm girl 


Guernsey cow 
Kyle; 






in opén competition, owned 
bottom row, (4), champion Duroc. 
champion Duroc-Jersey boar, “Brigadier, Jr.” 


Miller. Fvery one of the prize winners 





Exchange, 


$50 admission fee has been elim- | 


peanuts 
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Running Water a 
the Turn of a 
Spigot With a 

LEADER WATER 

SYSTEM 


PRICES ON TANKS, 
$20 and up. 


On COMPLETE SY8- 
TEMS, $150 and up. 









We 
pumps for use with your farm elec- 
tric plant or for 110 volt city cur- 


can furnish you electric driven 


rent. If you do not have electric 
lights, we can furnish you with 
gasoline engine driven system. 

Write for Catalog, Price List, and 
name of nearest dealer on Leader 
Pumps, Tanks, and Water Systems. 


THE MOTOR CO., Distributors, 
Winsten- Salem, N. C. | 


.. ~ ciieenmiiniemaniahiidimeedl y 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Our Hard Burned Drain Tile will 
increase the value of your farm 
many “—_~~ its cost. 
Mr. B. P rant, Murphy, N 
INCRE ASED FARM PRODUCTS: 
I want to congratulate you on farm 
tile. I used two carloads of your glazed 
tile and it has caused an _ increase of 
40 per cent in the products of my farm.” 
—B. P. Grant, Murphy, N. C. 


We sell direct. Low.prices. Prompt 
shipments. Let us tell you more 
about what tile drainage will do. 
Write for our free booklets and 
other literature, 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. | 
——} 
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“Don’t throw mud. It becomes dusi—and 
blows back on you.’’—Sclected.' 


LIMESTONE 





MASCOT 
is the Standard Agricultural 
Limestone 


AMERICAN LIMESTONE CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not o—. better than 
'non-advertised products, Pt 2.*- 
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Farm Work for December 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


ITH the approach of the new 
year, Southern farmers will be- 
vin to lay their plans for the 


year and map out-the location of the 
various crops they expect to plant, al- 
lotting a certain acreage to each crop. 
At this particular time it is of the ut- 
most importance that the farmers of 
the whole cotton growing belt should 
use sound judgment in planning their 
acreage of this staple. 

Coéperative marketing associations 
and a number of other influences have 


operated to cause a considerable ad- 
vance in the price of cotton. and ad- 
vances in the price. of cotton which 


have been of any consequence have al- 


ways tended to cause increased acre- 
age and over-production. And _ in- 
creased acreage and over-production 
can mean but one thing,—decreased 
price, with a resultant lessening of 
profits. 


The codperative marketing associa- 
tions will always have a wholesome in- 
fluence on the market, and this influ- 
will be felt more and more as 
handle a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the total production. How- 
ever, the associations have no super- 
human power that will enable them to 
exact high prices on an over-produc- 
tion that far exceeds the demand. A 
level head on the part of all cotton 
farmers in so allotting their acreage to 
cotton in 1923 that they will have a 
liberal allowance for food and féed 
crops, will doubtless repay them well. 

a. 2. 2 

Decemker, aiter all of the crops have 
been harvested, is a good month in 
which to do clean-up and repair work 
about the farm. New ditches need to 
be dug, and the old ones cleaned out 
and the banks cleaned off to prevent 
the land from washing and losing its 
fertility. Any terraces that have not 
yet been built should be built immedi- 
ately, before the heaviest of the win- 
ter rains have taken away tons of fer- 
tile soil from the fields. 

Needed repairs to the farm buildings 
should be made now also. All leaky 
roofs should be repaired, any buildings 
and fences in bad repair should receive 
careful attention, and needed buildings 
and sheds ‘should be constructed. 

*_ * * 


ence 
he 
they 


There is no better time than the 
present to do that painting you have 
so long been planning to do. A free 
and proper use of the paint brush 
about the farm will not only add im- 
measurably to the appearance of the 
farm, but will also increase its value 
aud potential sales price. 

* * * 

A few days spent in the orchard 
during the month may mean a tre- 
mendous increase in the production of 
fruit during the summer and preserve 
the life of the fruit trees. Nursery 
stock received during the month 
should be set, the pruning work should 
be attended to, and the first spray for 
San scale should be made. 
taken to be sure that 
are dormant before 
they are sprayed with concentrated 
lime-sulphur for San Jose scale, or 
considerable damage may be done to 
the twigs. The twigs are usually dor- 
mant aiter the second or third frost, 
and can be sprayed any time until just 
preceding the swelling of buds in the 
spring. Where trees are infested with 
this pest, failure to spray is ruinous in 
a very few years. 

* * x 


Jose 


Care should be 
the peach trees 


In addition to clearing any land that 
will be needed for cultivation, some 
winter days. may be spent profitably 
in working the roads about the farm- 
stead. Winter weather usually means 
bad roads in parts of the country 
where permanently good roads have 
not been provided, and a few days 
work at intervals through the winter 
will aid materially in keeping the roads 
in good shape. 

So ~ * 

In the southern half of the Cotton 
Belt, | have known oats to be sowed 
in December with a fair degree of suc- 





cess. Of course they do not do as well 
as oats sowed earlier in the winter and 
fall, but the yield usually exceeds that 
of spring sowed grain. 

* * * 


Corn and peas infested with weevils 
that have not yet been treated with 
carbon disulphide should be treated 
during the month. With an air-tight 
bin, the treatment is very successful 
and inexpensive. 

* * * 

Now that the cattle are allowed the 
run of the cultivated fields, it is well to 
take them off in very wet weather to 
prevent trampling and packing the 
land while it is wet. Trampling while 
wet causes the land to run together 
and results in decreased crop produc- 


tion. 
* * * 


A big pot with a furnace built under 
it for heating water will help out 
considerably in scalding the hogs at 
hog killing time. The fresh meat 
should be well cared for to prevent 
spoiling and loss, such as olten re- 
sults to meat cured on the farm. 

* * * 


so 


Shelter for the cattle during the win- 
ter nights will prevent the loss of 
flesh due to staying in the open on 
cold nights, and also result in the sav- 
ing of a considerable amount of ma- 
nure to be spread under the crops in 
the spring. 


Breeding stock of all. kinds, particu- 
larly the hogs, should be provided with 


sheds for the cold winter nights also. 
Although it is not necessary to have 
expensive sheds constructed ior this 
purpose, it is best to have some kind 
of good shed that is closed on the 
north side. 

7 3 


No farmer or farm boy just entering 
manhood should be without life insur- 


ance, and this is a most opportune 
time to take it out. If you wait until 
later in the year, you may not have 
the money convenient, and so. will 
postpone it entirely. Fire insurance 


for the house and barn and their con- 
tents should not be overlooked. Farm- 
ers mutual fire imsurance companies 
have been very successful in providing 
insurance at a low rate. 

* * * 

The last of December is the time for 
farmers who keep records to take in- 
ventory and determine whether the 
farming operations during the past 
year have resulted in a net profit or 
loss, and to determine the amount of 
livestock, crops and cash on hand for 
the following year. 
who do not keep records, 
the beginning of the new year is a 
most opportune time to start. \There 
are very few farmers that do not keep 
records who really know. which 
their farming operations are resulting 
in a profit year, and which may 
be running the debit side the 
ledger. 


For those 


or 


each 


up of 


7” * - 


Turnips and rutabagas banked in 
small heaps and covered with sand will 


keep well, and will provide vegetables 
when otherwise they might be scarce. 
* * * 


With a lessening of outdoor work, 
more time may be devoted to making 


plans, reading, and helping the chil- 
dren with their school work. Every 
farm library should have not only a 
good supply of the best farm papers, 


but also a number of the best current 
magazines of interest to father, moth- 
er, and the children, as well as a varied 
collection of books and some daily or 
near-daily newspapers. 


A New Boll Weevil Control Method 


NEW method for the control of the 
boll weevil is announced by the 
Florida Experiment Station. It con- 


sists of (1) planting the cotton moder- 


ately early, (2) stripping all squares 
from the plants about June 5 (in Flor- 


ida), (3) and immediately dusting the 
terminal buds with calcium arsenate, 
using a good dusting machine. 


That the report is considered by no 
means to represent the final say in the 
matter of boll weevil control is made 
quite clear by Wilmon Newell, director 
of the Florida experiment station, and 
George D. Smith, the investigator who 
developed the new method. The report 
is declared to be preliminary and the 
method will be subject to changes that 


may become necessary in the light of in- 
formation yet to be developed. 

Quite extensive field experiments were 
made this past season. “So striking and 
uniform are the results secured in the 
1922 experiments that we would feel re- 
miss in our obligations to the farmers 
ot Florida if we deferred placing this in- 
formation before them until after the 
experiments have been repeated another 
year,” says Director Newell in his intro- 
duction to the report of Geo. D. Smith 
the investigator who developed the 
new method. 


is information by 
farmer can mate- 


“Here, undoubtedly, 
which any intelligent 
rially increase his cotton crop, and the 
cost of applying it is low that the 
method can be profitably used upon the 
poorest cotton lands in the state. 

‘The experimental results, therefore, 
are given to the public in order that they 
may be made use of during the coming 
year. No claim is made that a perfect 
weevil remedy has been developed, but 
only that a very great advance has been 
made in the methods of controlling the 
pest and reducing damage.” 

The new method 


SO 


its 
of control is based 
on the fact that the boll weevil is com- 
paratively easy to poison during the 
period preceding the appearance of the 
first squares. The great difficulty met 
with in the past has been that the over- 
wintered weevils do not all emerge at 
one time, but become active gradually 
throughout the spring months. Field 
counts at Madison, Florida, in 1919, show- 
ed that by February 21, 3.0 per cent of 
the over-wintered weevils had emerged; 
by April 4, 41.4 per cent; by May 2, 61.2 
per cent; by June 6, 98.5 per cent; and 
by July 7, 100 per cent. Thus emergence 
from winter quarters is not completed 


until after the cotton has already begun 
to fruit. Poison applied in the terminal 
bud just before squares began to form 
would kill all the weevils that had 
emerged up to that time, but would not 
protect the cotton from damage by the 
weevils emerging later. Poison applied 
later, while effective in reducing dam- 


agé, left an appreciable percentage of the 
weevils untouched because of their 
habit of feeding inside the protected 
squares, 





Farmer and put it away. You 
will want to refer to it frequent- 


Pree up last week’s Progressive 


ly for information on how to get 
nore and better fruits from the 
home. orchard. 


Gather the pecans early and get 
them on the market before the 
holiday season. A_ little tardiness 
in gathering the crop may cause a 
considerable loss in price. 

3. Take better care of the ewes 
and get a better lamb crop. Give 
them two or three pounds of silage, 
plenty of palatable roughage, and a 
small quantity of oats or bran. Do 
not feed silage excessively. é' 

4. Gather in all farm implements 





such as cultivators, plows, etc., that 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


are not in daily use and put them. 
under shelter. Unpainted parts of 
disks and plows should be smeared 
with oil or grease to prevent rust- 
ing. 


5. Wet, dirty stalls do much harm 
to the livestock. Use plenty of 
clean, dry straw and keep the ani- 
mals comfortable. They make eco- 
nomical gains only when fed and 
watered liberally and given dry 
sleeping quarters. 

6. Get the hens and six-months’- 
old pullets onto the winter egg lay- 
ing ration. It’s the eggs you. @et 
between now and Christmas that 
bring you most money. If green 
feed is not available give liberal 
allowances of-sprouted oats. 
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During 1919 to 1921, Mr. Smith made 
experiments in stripping off the first 
squares that formed. While this meth- 
od got rid of the first infested squares, 
there always remained a considerable 
number of weevils. 


“These experiments were encourag- 
ing,” writes Mr. Smith in his report, “in 
that the extra amount of cotton produced 
on the stripped plats indicated that one 
stripping, although it did not clear the 
field of weevils, was slightly beneficial, 
and that two strippings, about 10 d: ys 
apart, would insure a marked increase in 
the quantity of cotton produced. On 
the other hand, two strippings might de- 
lay the fruiting of the plants to a danger- 
ous degree. However, the condition in 
which the cotton plant is left after re- 
moval of the squares is the very condi- 
tion under which the poison can be ap- 
plied with most telling effect. Deprived 
of squares in which to hide and on which 
to feed, the weevil must necessarily turn 


to the terminal or growing bud of the 
plant for food, It is very easy to liter- 
ally fill this terminal bud with a 


suitable poison by means of a good dust 
gun. 

“At this time, also, the over-wintered 
weevils have only a few more days to 
live and their instinct to survive urges 
them to feed liberally. The application 
of poison to the terminal buds at this 
stage has been followed, in all our ex- 
periments, by the destruction of practi- 
cally évery weevil that escaped capture 
in the stripping operation. 


“If the stripping is done about June 5 
to 8, the number of weevils still remain- 
ing in winter quarters and which can 
still come to the cotton fields is of prac- 
tically no consequence. These few strag- 
glers cannot increase sufficiently to se- 
riously affect the number of bolls set on 
the plants in the two months following.” 

The experiments in 1922 were conduct- 
ed in 20 separate fields in North Florida. 
The land was typical of a sandy loam 
soil, rolling, and well drained. On these 
soils the cotton shows a_ decided 
tendency to mature its crop early. 

The average value of the crop pro- 
duced on the 20 treated fields was $35.42 
per acre. The average cost of the treat- 
ment was $1.57 per acre. The average 
value of the crop on untreated fields was 
$13.20 per acre. Thus an expenditure of 
$1.57 per acre in boll weevil control 
brought a net gain of $22.22 per acre. 





Strawberries Need Cultivation 


O NOT make the mistake of sup- 

posing that  fall-set strawberry 
plants do not need cultivation. This is 
one of the essentials of success. Keep 
the soil at all times free from weeds 
and mulched with loose earth. Con- 
tinue cultivation until the first freeze. 


Proper cultivation will increase the 
yield several hundred per cent. It is 
equally important that clean cultiva- 
tion should be continued through the 
year following the setting of the 
plants. 


The home strawberry patch may be 
mulched to great advantage. Pine 
straw is probably the best material for 
this, though rotting forest leaves and 
small grain straw are good. Cover all 
the soil between the plants with the 
mulch material to a depth of from 3 to 
5 inches. Mulching is highly profitable 
in dry weather. 

Strawberries may be grown by the 
single crown on the matted row sys- 
tem. In the first method all runners 
are removed as soon as they are form- 


ed. This forces all growth into the 
original plant. In the second method 
the new plants are allowed to take 


root and grow along the row, forming 
a matted or continuous row a foot or 
more wide. The first method produces 
the largest and superior fruit while 
the second gives the heaviest yield. 

Six hundred ‘plants will set four rows 
each 200 feet lorg with plants 36 to 18 
inches, and 9,800 plants will set an 
acre. 


What Does Aunt Deel Mean? 
LOVE 


but what 
when she says 
South Carolina. 
was another naine 
body.” 
“Ayes” is only 
saying “Oh, yes!” 
exclamation and 





‘The Light in the Clearing’, 
does Aunt Deel mean 
‘ayes ’?” asks a lad from 

“At first I thought it 
for Uncle Pea- 


Aunt Deel’s way of 
She uses it as an 
in beginning gen- 


tetites, ve, much a Some ‘peopfé use 
“Weil,” o 


“Now!” 
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_ WOOL 
Embroidered 


$379 


You won't fully ap- 
preciate this marvel- 





est dresses brought 
out in thestylecen- 
ters this season. 
Becoming to wo- 
men of every age 
a> the rage of 


Send No 
Money 


quality Lon, 
jue Serge. 
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@ proud to wear 
stunning dress in any 
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Serge Dress at once. Wilt deposit $3.79 eng pootee post. 
man on arstval. I get my money back i. I want 
Name. Size.....0--++, . 
Address 
City State. 
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DEPENDABLE 
NURSERY STOCK 


Rose Bushes, Hedge Plants, 


Shrubs, Evergreens, 


Grape Vines. 
Complete assortment. No untried, 
expensive freaks or novelties, but 
tested sorts that are DEPEND- 
ABLE for the South. 


Our New Catalog 


the best we have ever issued, now 
ready. Contains some real infor- 
mation on planting, pruning, beau- 
tifying your home grounds, foun- 
dation plantings, etc. 

Mailed on Request. 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Box A, Chase, Ala. 























Send fora Useful 
Shade Tree Book 

Every home owner in the South ought 
to havethe new edition of “Southern 
Planting Faots."” It features all the de- 
sirable trees and shrubs for the home- 
grounds of the South. 

Fruit trees are treated at length: Per- 


simmons, Figs, Pecans, Peaches, Plums and 
Grapes are accurately described and many 


isof more value for the 
southern homeowner andfruit 
€rower. for free copy. 


GLEN 
NURSERIES CO. 


gion setee mary. Parte 


ARMY - G00DS 


PRICE LIST SENT 
“UPON 
REQUEST 








THE SURPLUS SALES 
COMPANY. 

102 E. Commerce Street 

SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS. 
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Garden and Orchard | 
By C. L. NEWMAN | 


Tineely Garden and Orchard Hints 


RRUTABAGA turnips will keep until 
March if stored in banks, Take the 
largest ones up after the first freezing 
weather, cut the tops close to the tur- 
nip, and cut off 
root branches. Store 
10 to 15 bushels in 
each bank. Use no 
Straw, only earth, 
and they will keep 
crisp and solid 
throughout the win- 
ter. Cutting the 
tops close to the 
‘turnip prevents 
sprouting. Second 
crop Irish potatoes 








Cc. L. NEWMAN 


will keep well if stored in the same 
way. 


* * * 


Onion sets may yet be planted. Make 
a narrow trench one inch deep and 
press the sets into the loose soil so 
that the tops will come to the bottom 
of the trench. If the shallot bunches 
have not been divided and reset, do 


this now. 
* * * 


Cabbage and lettuce seed may be 
sowed in the lower half of the cotton 
states for transplanting in January and 
February. Do not sow too thick. Sow 
Wonderful and New York lettuce and 
Wakefield and Succession cabbage. 


s. * * 


Cabbage plants set in November and 
December should be planted deep. 
Cover all the stem, leaving the bud 
just below the soil surface with the 
leaves clustered in funnel shape about 
it. This will protect against cutworms 
and cold injury. 

* + 

Carrots and beets should be ready 
for the table now. Work loose soil 
against the roots, using the garden 
hand-plow. Both will withstand freez- 
ing. 

*_ * * 

Salsify and parsnips need no pro- 
tection from the cold. Let them re- 
main where they grew and use them 
as needed. These two vegetables 
should be in every Southern garden 


every winter. 
~_ * * 


Manure the garden now for the 
early spring crops. Spread the manure 
all over the garden, even between the 
rows of growing crops, and put it on 
thick enough to cover the ground. 
This mulching will be of great benefit 
to both the vegetables and the soil -all 
through the winter and will be well 
rotted by spring and of greater value 


to early spring planted crops than 
fresh manure applied then. 
* * * 


Marrowfat garden peas should be 
sowed in November and December. 
Plant four or five inches deep. They 
will come in soon after the early va- 
rieties. 

* * &* 

Alaska, Ameer, Thomas Laxton and 
other early English peas are habitu- 
ally planted later than they should be. 
In the Coastal Plains region of the 
South the -first planting should © be 
made not later than January 15. With 
an average season one may make a 


| first planting of a few rows between 
| December 10 and 20 and the second 








about January 15. Try this December 
planting and have the first green peas 
in your neighborhood next spring. Of 
course there is risk of having this 
planting killed by excessive cold. If 
not killed, you may have the first early 
garden peas and at a time when they 
are most highly relished. The extra 
early varieties of this vegetable are 
most resistant to cold than many 
realize. 





Don’t miss the joy and excitement of 
reading “The Light in the Clearing” 
just because you may not have read the 
earlier chapters. The condensed outline 
of what they contained, given in small 
type at the beginning of each week’s in- 
stallment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist 
of all that has gone before and prepare 
you for enjoying this week’s chapter and 
all the later ones. Read the “Synopsis” 
and join the thousands of readers, young 
and old, who are watching for this de- 
lightful serial every week that comes. 




















Length 70ft 
Depth 3 ft 
Width2:ft 
Total cost*8’ 
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A 70 foot Ditch for $8.77 


Near Stephenville, Texas, after de- 
termining the most economical loads 
and spacing of holes, 70 feet of ditch 
were blasted with Hercules Dynamite 
to a depth of 3 feet and an average 
- width of 2% feet at a total cost, in- 
cluding labor, of only $8.77. 


Your ditching problem is not so diffi- 
cult to solve that Hercules Dynamite 
can’t do it for you. State your needs; 
we will be glad to advise you. 


Send for ‘‘Land Development’’, too. 
It isa 75-page book published by the 
Hercules Powder Co., that tells you 
all about dynamite on the farm— 
ditching, stumping, boulder blasting, 
and tree planting. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 








Send for 
this book- 
It is free. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ERCULES 
YNAMITE 


Stiff, picket-like stay wires 
prevent bagging and sagging. 






















Well crimped line wires act 
3 live springs and keep fence 
tight and trim. 


gmat, eompact knot allows 
ence to fit 
yet never stip 


Send for the New 
Free Booklet 


How to Make Sugar 
Cane Syrup that Will 
Not Ferment or Sugar 


It will show you the way to put an end 
to your greatest difficulty in sugar 
making. It describes a simple process 
by which you can make more money 
from your syrup. 


The booklet gives a°complete descrip- 
tion of 


CONVERTIT 


and the way to use it. 


This method was developed by the 
United States Government to meet 
the pressing need for a practical way 
of preventing sugaring and fermenta- 
tion which annually cause a loss of 
many thousand gallons of cane syrup. 










ifs and hollows 





Ree 


is trim looking, long lasting— 
economical. Heavy galvanizing 
keeps out rust; full gauge wires 
guarantee full strength. 
FREE—Copy of Ropp’s New 
Calculator (answers 75, 
farm problems) to land own- F 
ers who write for Square D 
Deal catalog. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
5312 industrial St., Peoria, Ul. — 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


TJamldil) ae | ““Saved $35.00,”" 
writes J. D. Legg, Pales- 
tine, Tex. You, too, can 
by buying direct at 


ipp . 
D) Ne “W 
Al Clif az 
WC 4 
SNOGK 




















hh of Farm. Poultr and Lawa CONVERTIT prevents this loss 
“% . Posts B 
EP iTSMLMAN BROS. Dept. 84 clk YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT CON- 
M VERTIT. SEND FOR THE FREE 
PEACH&APPLE|! °°" 
REDUCED PRICES Wallerstein Laboratories 
DIRECT TOPLANTERS 171 Madison Ave. Dept. A, New York 


e Lots by Express, Freight or 





Post 
Small of Berries, Grapes, Nuts anc 


P Sherry . Shade 
a Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, 
Remember, you must mention The 
Progressive Farmer when you write 
an advertiser, or our guarantee does 
not protect you. ’ | 











wei MOLASSES 
TOCK FE 

$950 50 Gas Eawate core, end cheaper. Mixed «ith 

roughage, replaces graf. SO-gallon berrte 

Sop ieee Gaetan 6 Sarvelone e Gone. Shipped, 

attached, payable on arrival stepmen. sapies tree, 

Waiee The J.J. Gervey Co, Dept: D. New Ovicens, ta 
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GRAND CHAMPION 
JERSEY Cow 


Owned by REYNOLDA, INC. 
REYNOLDA.N.C. 


Owned by 
R.D.GRIEVE, XENIA,O 
we 





JUNIOR CHAMPION 
DuROcC GILT 
Owned 


RITCHIE & RANEY 
PETERSBURG, VA. 














? GRAND CHAMPION 






Owned by 









Owned by 
) MRS,c.E.STEVENS 
ti i + femarec tee i BREERSBOR1.S. gi Betis 7h 
tht: Me snries OF Me water’ F 




















GRAND CHAMPION CHEVIOT 


DUROC BREEDERS AT NORTH CAROLINA 


GRAND CHAMPION AYRSHIRE BULL 


AYRESHIRE FEMALE CALF 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, H.C, 


GRAND CHAMPION HAMPSHIRE BOAR 


GRAND CHAMPION JUNIOR 2-YEAR OLD HOLSTEIN BULL 


Some of the Champions Shown at the North Carolina 
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STATE FAIR 
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PINEHURST FARMS 
PINEHURST, N.C 












JUNIOR CHAMP!IO 









Owned by 
R.W. BIRAY - 


















































GRAND CHAMPION 
DUROC JERSEY BOAR 
OWNED BY 
VYORDAN BROS. MSCULLERS,N.C. 


N 


DUROC JERSEY BOAR 


RAMSEUR,NC. 


gg > ae 


Owned by 


TA.GRANTHAM 
NEW BERN. N.C 


‘State Fair): 0 ©), 
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SALISBURY” 
GRAND CHAMPION HEREFORD 


FIRST PRIZE SADDLER 
Owned by. Mrs.AS. WHEELER 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE,N.C. 






Owned by 


8.B.MILLER, MT. ULLA.N.C, 
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GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY BULL 


Piaetit Babb cats 
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Trapping Fur Bearing Ani- 
mals on the Farm 


Southern Farm Boy May Get Both Fun and Fur 
from This Sport 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


UNTING and trapping fur-bear- 
Hine animals during the winter 

months constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal sports of the farm boy, and at 
the same time often results in a nifty 
profit from the sale of the pelts. Furs 
are reported to be bringing good pricés 
this season, and considering the fact 
that they were low in price during the 
past season, which tended to decrease 
the amount of trapping done, 
bearing animals should be rather 
abundant now. To succeed in trapping 
tf the ambition of almost every farm 
boy—althotigh this ambition often re- 
mains unrealized. Experience: and:na- 
tive ability along that line play no 
small part in the success of the trap- 
per, but there are a few important sug- 
gestions about the art that can be 
passed on from experienced trappers 
to those with* less experience and 
“luck.” 

One who intends. to 
formulate his plans early, locate the 
trails of the fur-bearers, find good 
places to make sets and lay out his 


trap should 


trap line. Bait pens to which the ani- 
mals have become. accustomed when 
‘there are no traps there, often help 


wonderfully in increasing the season's 
catch. 

Making the set after a suitable loca- 
tion has been selected is a factor of 
prime importance, and is often the con- 
trolling factor in the success of the 
trapper. A good trapper who knows 
how to make his sets, will get game 
where there apparently is none, while 
a trapper who makes poor sets will fail 
where game is known to be plentiful. 
“The critters¥are not going to walk into 
what they know to be a trap, place 
their paws on the pedal, and ask the 
trap to snap,” Bill Sullivan, a very suc- 
cessful trapper who lives on my fath- 
er’s farm, once skid to me. And subse- 
quently I found his remark to be won- 
derfully correct 

Furs from the warmer climate of 
the Southern states, of course, do not 
bring as good prices as those from ani- 
mals taken in cold Northern climates. 
Many boys on the farms of the South 
will find that a little time and effort in 
the woods will bring them profitable 
returns. It is with the idea of offering 
a few suggestions that may prove val- 
uable to the average farm boy this 
article is written 


{—Fur Bearers Worth Trapping 


INK, raccoon, skunk, Opossum, fox, 

and muskrat, abound in most sec- 
tions of the South, and constitute the 
Southern farm boy’s chief ‘source of 
trapping revenue. Other  fur-bear- 
ing animals are found in some sections, 
and some of those mentioned are not 
found in other sections. _Those men- 
tioned, however, are the most gener- 
ally distributed over the South. 

Of those mentioned, some are much 
more easily taken than others, and al- 
though their pelts may not be as valu- 
able, it is generally found best for the 
beginner to take those most easily ob- 
tained. A large number of pelts of 
medium price will bring more than a 
small number of more valuable ones 

The fox, whose name has come to 
almost signify slyness and cunning 
carries a valuable pelt, but is usually 
so difficult to take that it hardly pays 
the farm boy to spend a great deal of 
time trapping for him. It is better to 
try for the “easier pickings” and count 
youself lucky if you do happen to land 
a fox 

Outwitting the sly mink and wily 
‘coon, and at the same time taking a 
few opossums, skunk and muskrat, 
generally proves more profitable 


Il—How to Trap Mink and Raccoon 
HE feeding habits of mink and rac- 
coon are very similar, and some of 

the methods effective’in taking the one 

should consequently prove good with 

the other. Making the sets is very im- 

portant, especially with mink, since 

these keen-nosed anim@als are quick to 
detect human odor and avoid: it. 


Racsoons and mink frequent streams 





fur- - 


‘staked in water so that after the 


and ponds, and mink feed on frogs, liz- 
ards, crawfish and fish, as well as 
birds, and sometimes poultry and other 
animals. Raccoon, in addition feed on 
corn, and often make serious depreda- 
tions in cornfields. 

A new and shiny trap should never 
be set for any animal, since the shining 
surface will give away the presence of 
the trap. Traps for mink and corn 
should be especially well set in respect 
to concealment, and few signs of hu- 
man activity in setting the trap should 
be left behind. A good No. 1, end- 
spring, trap will hold mink, but the use 
of a No. 1%, which will hold raccoon 
also, is generally best. 

Where it is at all possible to do so, 
traps for mink and raccoon should be 
ani- 
mal is taken, it will be drowned. Mink, 
especially, have a habit of gnawing 
off their fastened legs just above the 


jaws of the trap and setting them- 
selves free. Drowning prevents this 
escape. 


A good set for the coon is made by 
taking a piece of bright, shiny tin, 
cutting it to resemble a fish, and fas- 
tening it to the pedal. The trap is then 
placed in the edge of a shallow stream 
where the water is slightly rippling, 
and Mr. Coon is very apt to mistake 
the tin for a nice 
slap his foot on it. 


Another good set for the coon and | 


even the mink can be made by driving 
a row of short stakes close enough to- 
gether to prevent passing between them 
at some well located place near the 
edge of a stream which is frequented 
by the animals and at right angles to 
the course of the stream. The stakes 
should be from 6 to 12 inches high, and 
only one opening, in which a trap is 
concealed, should be left for passage. 
A low bank between a high bank and 
the edge of a stream, makes an ideal 
place for this set. 

Mink are fond of exploring drift 
piles in shallow, sluggish streams, and 
profitable sets can be made near these 
drift piles. If an old rotten log on 
which mink, raccoon, or other fur 
bearing animals are accustomed to 
cross a stream or pond can be located 
and the trap can be concealed on top 
of it, a catch will often result. 

A bait pen, consisting of stakes 
driven up so as to form a horseshoe, 
may be constructed of stakes from 
two to three feet in length and cover- 
ed over with brush. One or more 
traps are then concealed at the en- 
trance and the bait placed in the cen- 
ter. This is almost a sure fur getter, 
particularly if the pen is baited a time 
or two before any traps are set. As 
far as possible, it should have a natural 
appearance. 


morsel of food and | 











A deadfall, constructed by the trap- 
per in the woods, with only an axe nec- 
The bait pen 


essary, is used similarly. 
in’ this case, however, must necessar- 
ily have a diameter of less than 12 


inches, and two poles are placed along- 
side the entrance. The trigger is set 
with the bait inside the pen, so that it 
is necessary for the animal to put its 
head between the two poles to obtain 
the bait. The top pole should be heavy 
enough to kill the animal instantly 
when the trigger is released, being 
weighted with stone or iron if neces- 
Sary. 

A hole in the bank of a small stream 
is ideal for a mink set. A chicken, 
fish, rabbit head, or muskrat meat 
should be placed in the hole beyond 
the point where the trap is located. 
Mink are fond of blood, and bloody 
meat is a good bait. 

Another good set for mink may be 
made by placing a trap about an inch 
under water on top of a stake or pile 
of stones between the abutments of a |} 
bridge or between large boulders or 
ledges where it is necessary for minks 
to swim in following the stream.. A 
fish or bloody meat bait should be sus- 
pended about 10 inches above trap. 


Other sets to suit local conditions 


Top Prices for Furs! 


There is a tremendous demand for furs now. World’s Leading 
Buyers attending the Mammoth Taylor Sales have orders for enormous 
quantities. Prices are high and Taylor shippers always get the top of 
the market. Bundle up every pelt you have and send them to us today. 


SHIP DIRECT 








Save money. 


IN ST. LOUIS SINCE 1871 


Taylor Free Service Helps Shippers Make Money 
Send your name and address for Taylor complete trapping service. 
Most complete fur market reports, also shipping tags sent FREE, in- 
cluding BOOK OF TRAPS, 52 pages in colors. 
Be sure to have this wonderful service to guide you, 
keep you in direct touch with the market and help make your catch 
pay you big money this winter. 


F. C.' Taylor Fur Co. « 


(9) - 983 













Be Taylor equipped— 






ALL FREE TO YOU—WRITE. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





285 Fur Ex- 
hange Bldg. 












Split your next shipment skin for skin 
nse for grade. Send one half to the 
ouse you've been shipping to and the 


other half to Fouke at once. 
much more you get from Fouke. 


See how 
Let 


the checks tell the story. You 
will get a whole lot more for 
the furs you ship to,Fouke, 

ou can bet your bottom dol- 


ar on that. 


**Prices don’t 


mean nuthin’’—it’s the grading that 
counts and Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks bigger. 


SHIP NOW! 


Order traps and baitsnow. Send cou- 


pon below at once, for lowest prices on trappers sup- 
plies, get free eamples NOXENT (kills human scent) 


and REMOV-A-SMEL (destroys skunk emells in- 


etantly). 


Get free Trapper’s Pardner showing all 


kinds of traps and new paste baits, game laws, how 
to trap and grade furs. We keep you posted on fur 
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UKE FUR COMPANY: 
‘ouke Buildin, 
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market all season. 
name and address on coupon today to 


ALL FREE! Send 


Co. BUILDING 
UIS. MO. 
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all season. All FHER. 
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RECT TO HERSKOVITS 


THE dys. IS OUR OUTLET--MAKE IT YOURS 
Don’t sell or ship any furs until you got our guaran 
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it cost. 


trapping suppli es at low 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW $1 BOOK ON 
HIOME MEAT CURING 


Just send name and this $1.00 
Book that_tells how to cure 
all kinds of meat will be sent 
absolutely Free. 

€. H. WRIGHT Co., Ltd. 6 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
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' Moore County FARMS for Sale 


In best farming section of sandhills. 

Tobacco, dewberry and peach farms. 

Railroad fare paid if you buy of me. 
Next to school building. 

E. D. HARBOUR, Cameron, N. C. 














ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 





TATE Warehouse System Working 

Well.—During October $14,000,000 

worth of cotton was stored in state 
warehouses, according to State Ware- 
house Commissioner J. C. Rivers. The 
state warehouse system is now receiv- 
ing also for storage grain, peas, velvet 
beans, and other products which are 
non-perishable. The commissioner is 
planning to extend the operations of 
the state warehouse system to receive 
all non-perishable farm products and 
products that are made non-perishable 
by canning or other process. 


State Fair Association Prospers.— 
The State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Society, which controls the state fair 
and which put on this year the best 
state fair in its history, has re-elected 

M. Cooper, Jr., of Wisacky, as 
president, and is making plans for still 
further enlargement and improvement 
of the state fair. Nearly one thousand 
new members have been taken in on 
the life membership basis. A. F. Lever, 
Columbia, was elected vice-president, 
and David G. Ellison, of Columbia, 
was re-elected treasurer. 


South Carolina Takes Interest in 
Forestry —South Carolina is at last 
taking steps towards the preservation 
of her forests. Recently Gov. Harvey 
named an organization committee 
composed of leading citizens interested 
in forestry, and this committee has met 
and organized by the election of Dr. 
Andrew C. Moore, of the University 
of South Carolina, as president; J. L. 
Coker, of Hartsville, as vice-president; 
and William Banks, of Columbia, as 
secretary and treasurer, with a strong 
bunch of district vice-presidents. Plans 
have been made to launch an educa- 
tional campaign regarding the value of 
forests, the intelligent use of forests, 
the principles of reforestation, etc. 
South Carolinians are beginning to 
realize that forest conservation is well 
worth while because we still have 
some forests to conserve. 


Interesting Ginning Facts.—The Oc- 
tober ginning figures on cotton ginned 
in South Carolina show that no coun- 
ties in the state escaped the ravages 
of the boll weevil. The biggest drops 
in yields this year have been chiefly in 
such Piedmont counties as Anderson, 
Greenville, Laurens, Newberry, and 
York,and a few Pee Dee counties 
such as Dillon and Florence. On 
the other hand, it is a most 
hopeful sign that such lower state 
counties as Allendale, Bamberg and 
Hampton, ‘where the weevil has 
been operating longest in this state, 
show distinct signs of coming back in 
cotton production, their yields-for 1922 
being considerably larger than those 
for 1921. And the beauty of it is that 
the farmers in these counties are not 
only learning how to grow cotton in 
spite of the boll weevil, but have 
learned and are learning how to grow 
other things in a more rational system 
of farming. 


Selling Home Products at Home.— 
The South Carolina Home Producers’ 
Association, an organization of farm 
women, has put on the market about 
200,000 containers of high class prod- 
ucts which have already been placed 
on the shelves of merchants in various 
parts of the state. The association 
hopes to reverse the condition which 
has existed up to the present time; 
namely, that about 80 per cent of the 
canned and preserved products sold in 
this state have been shipped in from 
other states. They hope, in short, to 
make the Palmetto label familiar on 
all the pantry shelves of the state. 


Tobacco Codperatives Have Success- 
ful Season.—The Tobacco warehouses 
of the Tri-State Codperative Tobacco 
Association were closed in this state 
on November 3. Even the most con- 
servative members of the association 
cheerfully admit that codperative mar- 
keting of the tobacco crop has been 
successful beyond their expectations. 
About $1,250,000 is now being distribu- 
ted to members in this state as the 
second payment on tobacco. 


Many Farmers Fighting Next Year’s 
Weevils Now.—The Extension forces 
of the State have been conducting for 
some weeks a campaign for turning 
under cotton stalks. Many farmers 





idid this work promptly after cotton 
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was picked. However, most tenants 
do not appear interested, and even 
many land owners are indifferent. 


The results of the campaign through- 
out the state may be expressed in the 
the words of one county agent: “The 
campaign is having results, but there 
is room for improvement”. 


Market News Service—A foretaste 
of the value of a good market news 
service was furnished to South Caro- 
lina farmers through the market news 
service put on as a part of the exhibit 
of the Division of Markets at the state 
fair. The United States Department 
of Agriculture installed a radio outfit 
through the suggestion of Mr. F. L. 
Harkey, Chief of the Division of Mar- 
kets, and market reports were receiv- 
ed from New York through this radio 
outfit at 11 a. m. and 4 p. m. daily dur- 
ing fair week. 


Soy Beans in the Piedmont.—Soy 
beans are a coming crop in Piedmont 
South Carolina. A large number of 
farmers in Pickens, Spartanburg, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Union, 
Cherokee, York, and other up-state 
counties have grown small acreages of 
soys this year, and every farmer that 
has grown them will increase his 
acreage next year, according to pres- 
ent reports. Some are growing the 
beans for hay, some for seed, and some 
for hog pasture. 





How the Coéperative Marketing 
Association Sells Tobacco 


GOOD many people are not familiar 

with the methods used by the co- 
Operative marketing association in sell- 
ing tobacco for the farmer members. 
In a letter to Mr. J. A. McDiarmid of 
Raeford, N. C., Mr. R. R. Patterson, 
manager of the leaf department of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, explains the system very clear- 
ly. Mr. Patterson writes: 


“In reply to your letter of Septem- 
ber 22, our method in selling the As- 
sociation tobacco is as follows: 

“A committee of tobacco men is ap- 
pointed by the bankers and War Fi- 
nance Corporation to value our to- 
baccos in comparison with the prices 
that are being paid on the warehouse 
floors at auction, for loan purposes. 


“This committee is composed of Mr. 
T. M. Carrington, president of the 
United States “Tobacco Association, 
Richmond; Mr. John M. Taylor, to- 
bacco merchant, Richmond; and Mr. 
Z. V. Gwynn, also a tobacco merchant 
of Richmond, and formerly supervising 
buyer for Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company. 

“After the tobaccos are appraised hy 
this committee, a Sales Committee of 
this Association, appointed by our di- 
rectors and composed of Mr. G. A. 
Norwood, president of this Association; 
Mr. Bright Williamson, vice-president 
and Mr. S. T. Peace, a director of the 
Association, place a. minimum selling 
price on the Association tobacco and 
these tobaccos are not sold for less 
than the price fixed by this committee. 

“We have been fortunate enough to 
sell a large percentage of our South 
Carolina tobaccos at prices very much 
in excess of the Sales Committee's 
prices and we feel very much encour- 
aged with the progress we are mak- 
ing with our tobaccos. 

“There are quite a number of in- 
stances brought to our attention where 
people are circulating all sorts of re- 
ports of damaging character, to the 
effect that we are not selling our to- 
baccos and others say that we are sell- 
ing them, in some: cases, for less than 
some particular grade might bring on 
the warehouse floors; but if we are so 
fortunate as to sell this crop of to- 
bacco for our members at the present 
prices we are getting, we shall feel 
very gratified and we think that the 
members should be happy. 

“T desire to repeat that the mem- 
bers of this Association are represent- 
ed in every department by experts and 
your interests are being fully pro- 
tected, and we were never so confident 
of the final success of coOperative mar- 
keting as we are today. 

“You and all other tobacco growers 
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will get this year a great deal more 
for your big crop of tobacco than you 
would have gotten if you had not or- 
ganized. 

“We hope you will tell your friends 
who circulate these rumors just what 
appears in this letter. 

“Yours very truly, 
“R. R. PATTERSON, 
“Gen’l Mgr. Leaf Dept. 





Business Talks for Farmers 


I.—Let’s Hurry Up That Fruit Tres 
Order 


N° DOUBT last week’s Progressive 
Farmer convinced all of us that we 
absolutely must have more fruit, 
grapes, nuts, and flowering shrubs, 

Now let’s hurry up our orders be- 
fore our good resolutions. pass into 
forgetfulness. The very best nurseries 
have advertised last week and this 
week, and every reader can buy with 
our guarantee behind him. 


Il.—“I Want to See What Farmers 
Have to Sell 


A CITY man dropped into our office 
last week and subscribed for The 
Progressive Farmer. “I like to buy 
stuff direct from the farmer”, he ex- 
plained, “and thought I would see what 
farmers are advertising for sale in your 
columns. Right now I want some ap- 
ples if I can get into touch with grow- 
ers who have apples at reasonable 
prices.” 

No matter whether it is apples, pe- 
cans, syrup, honey, hams, or almost 
any other marketable farm product, 
you can find buyers for it among Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. 


Another Advance to North Carolina 
Cotton Growers 


HE board of directors of the North 

Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coépera- 
tive Association have decided to make 
a second advance of $25 a bale to 
members on December 15. This ad- 
vance will apply only to cotton that is 
delivered on or before December 1. 


The directors have also decided to 
take prompt legal action against mem- 
bers who have violated their contracts. 
The field service department was in- 
structed to ferret out violators and of- 
ficers directed to secure injunctions in 
such cases as warrant such action, and 
to start suits for liquidated damages 
in cases where members have sold cot- 
ton outside the association. 





November deliveries have held up to 
the October averages, and the Tar 
Heel coéperatives enter upon the final 
lap with every prospect for a most suc- 
cessful year. 


THE P. F. SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS:— 


Your Label Explained 


G. L. NEWMAN 

RT. 2 

HOPKINSVILLE, GA. 

16 NOV. 22 204895 











A great many of our new subscrib-> 


ers have written advising that they do 
not understand the date on the address 
label that comes on their paper each 
week. 

Above we print a sample like it ap- 
pears on the label. 


16 Nov. 22 means that the subscrip- 
tion is paid to the l6th day oi Novem- 
ber, 1922. 


In other words, the number before 
the month shows the day of the month 
that the subscription is paid to and the 
figures after the month show the year 
to which it is paid. The figures 204895 
on the last of the line do not mean 
anything to the subscribers. 

We number each subscription order 
when it is received and we file them 
numerically. 

Your label is your receipt. So be 
sure that the label on your paper shows 
the exact date to which you are paid 
and if it isn’t as it should be, let us 
know promptly, giving us full particu- 
lars so we can make it right. 


Fo sities tle 


Manager Subscription Department. 
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NOW—thick and white and 

fleecy; candles twinkling their 
cheery message of welcome; fragrant 
fir trees laden with bright balls and 
tinsel—and music—the sweet sing- 
ing of all the old-time Christmas 
carols. That is the real spirit of 
Christmas! 


There’s no music in the world like 
that of a piano. There’s no pleasure 
like gathering friends and family 
around the piano for a few of the 
old, familiar songs—those beautiful 
carols that never grow old. 


The Weaver piano is making this 
Christmas an especially happy one 
for hundreds of folks. Its full, rich 








What Would Christmas Be Without Musie? 


beauty of tone is a constant delight. 
Its designs are exquisite in every 
detail of line and finish; its mechan- 
ism is as perfect as it is possible to 
make a piano. 


Make this your red-letter Christ- 
mas, too! When you buy a Weaver, 
you're making an investment in hap- 
piness—an investment that you'll 
never regret. Only a small outlay 
down, and the Weaver is yours, to 
enjoy the whole time you’re paying 
for it. The terms are purposely made 
easy. ‘These easy terms will buy a 
Weaver upright, grand or player 
piano. Fill in the coupon and send 
it to.us to-day. 


WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 


Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


HE date to which your subscription is paid is given 
on the little yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
name, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 22,” means that Mr. Doe 

is paid up to December 31, 1922, etc. After you send in 
your renewal, it requires about two weeks to have this 
date changed and properly corrected on your label. 
Please advise us promptly if the label date does not 
properly show when your subscription expires. 7 











F lg te nen be prompt in the payment of church, 
lodge, and other dues. Much work and worry 
can be saved by the prompt payment of dues and 
debts. 


ND now the Kentucky courts also uphold the co- 
Operative marketing contract and impose a 
heavy fine on a contract breaker. In the Cafolinas 
many contract breakers are voluntarily settling out 
of court, paying fines and agreeing to sin no more. 


HAs your neighborhood had a community outing 
recently? Mingling of g¢armers, their wives and 
children, at the community school house or church 
helps instill a better spirit of friendly helpfulness 
and coéperation into the minds of those who par- 
ticipate, and also tends to make farm life more 
pleasant for both the children and the grown-ups. 


'ARMERS and livestock raisers of the South who 

can arrange to attend, will gather much informa- 
tion of value by attending the International Live- 
stock Show at Chicago, December 2-9. Many 
specimens of the Nation’s best livestock will be on 
exhibition, and prominent livestock men will be 
present as judges and spectators. 


T IS no uncommon sight in traveling over the 

country during the winter months to see farm im- 
plements and machinery of every kind, for which 
the farmers paid their valuable money, lying out in 
the weather. An implement shed costs very little, 
and certainly is worth its cost in saving machinery 
and implements from-depreciation—when they are 
under it. 


OME of the warehousemen and buyers fighting 

cooperative marketing are calling on the associa- 
tion to answer such and such questions about its 
financial plans, selling policies, etc. Many of these 
questions the association would be perfectly willing 
to answer, but there is no reason why it should set 
the precedent of answering questions for hostile in- 
terests. Will the warehousemen and buyers open 
their books to the farmer and show him what prof- 
its they have been making on him these last ten 
years, what salaries they have. been getting; etc, 
etc.? When they open their own books to the pub- 
lic, then farmers will be glad to reciprocate. 


LL members of the North Carolina Cotton Grow- 

ers’ Association who have delivered cotton, or 
who now deliver it on or before December 1, will 
receive a second advance of $25 a bale about De- 
cember 15, making a total of $75 a bale for the first 
two advances. And meanwhile members are get- 
ting the benefits of all the advance in prices that has 
recently occurred. The holding of a million bales 
off the market by Southern cotton marketing asso- 
ciations, as the Atlanta Journal well says, is no 
doubt considerably responsible for present high 
prices. A second payment to, North Carolina to- 
bacco growers is also announced this week, though 
we go to press too early to name the date of this 
payment. 


THE Florida Experiment Station produces indis- 
putable evidence as to the effectiveness of the 
new method of boll weevil control as announced on 
page 6. Uniform and striking results were secured 
on 20 separate fields. The tests were conducted on 
average tenant crops on average Florida planta- 
tions. The results were so uniform on the large 
number of tests that the Experiment Station au- 
thorities felt justified in publishing a preliminary 
report without waiting for the method to be proved 
out in repeated tests covering a period of years, 
Whether or not the method is equally effective in 
other sections of the South remains to be seen. Its 
effectiveness in other sections depends upon, (1) 
the approximate date at which the majority of over- 
wintered weevils have emerged, (2) the close con- 





formity of this date to that at which the cotton has 


just begun to produce squares freely, (3) the 
rapidity with which the cotton puts on fruit early 
in the season. The practical application of the new 


method must be worked out by each state for each 
ci its various sections. 


Hints for Tenants and Landowners _ 
“Be seven years I rented from a man who re- 


quired that every acre be planted to cotton,” 

said a tenant farmer. He explained that he did 
pretty well before the boll weevil came and when 
cotton was around 30 to 40 cents a pound. But 1920 
and 1921 wiped him out. Still the landlérd insisted 
on nothing but cotton. 


The tenant moved. This year, in addition to a 
liberal acreage in cotton, he had 25 acres in corn 
with cowpeas and soy beans in the rows between. 
He has pigs for his meat, cows for his milk and 
butter, a garden for his vegetables, a cane patch for 
his syrup, and a sweet potato patch for his yams. 
He didn’t make quite as much cotton this year, but 
he and his family have had more to eat, he has feed 
in the crib, potatoes in the hill, syrup in the barrel, 
and will have meat in the smokehouse and lard in 
the pantry. Not only is he already provided with a 
good living for this winter but he has most of the 
supplies for use while he makes his next year’s crop. 
On top of all this he is much nearer out of debt 
than he was a year ago. 

This man has made a good start towards helping 
himself. Bitter experience taught him the jolly of 
trying to grow all cotton under boll weevil condi- 
tions. He did something about it. He changed his 
system so as to include growing his own living at 
home and then all the cotton he could. This is the 
first step towards self-preservation. It’s the least 
that any man should do. 

A great many cotton farmers have had the bitter 
experience occasioned by boll weevils or low prices 
or both. Far too few have-had the courage to do 
something about it. All that a man of discerning 
judgment has to do is to look around and see who 
has made a success of cotton farming and who has 
not. Scattered throughout the South are farmers, a 
few in every county even, who have made money 
growing cotton. They have made it over a period of 
many years. They made money largely by reason 
of the fact that they made their farms self-sustain- 
ing. The most of their cotton money could be kept 
at home. They saw the best thing to do and did it. 


“The landowner insists on all cotton,” some ten- 
ant farmers say. Well some tenant farmers 
want to grow all cotton. It would be a 
happy thing indeed if the all-cotton tenants could 
gravitate around to the all-cotton landlords. Then 
both could be satisfied even though seldom pros- 
perous. Perhaps they would get pleasure enough 
out of that exception one year in five to tide them 
over the other four years. Such a migration would 
give the hog-and-hominy-loving tenant a chance to 
hitch up with a cotton farmer of the corn, oats, and 
hay variety. Then they too would be happy—and 
both would be more prosperous, 


Cotton Exports Are Normal 


OME cotton men seem to think that foreign 
S countries are not going to use as much American 

cotton this year as last, because of their inability 
to pay for it. A few weeks back they pointed to 
the fact that for the first month and a half of the 
cotton year, which started on August 1, our exports 
amounted to about one-half what they were at the 
same time last year. In other words from August 
1, 1921 to September 15, 1921, our exports amounted 
to 633,417 bales, while for the same period in 1922 
they totaled only 319,737 bales. However, more re- 
cent export figures indicate that we are rapidly 
catching up with last year’s figure. On October 6 
our exports since August 1 were 767,624 bales as 
compared to 993,034 for the same period last year. 
This shows that since September 15 we have ex- 
ported about 85,000 bales more than we did during 
the same period last year. 

The supply of cotton is small and it will be inade- 
guate to meet the demand, unless the world uses 
considerably less cotton this year than it did last. 
Conditions in foreign countries will probably be- 
come better instead of worse as time goes on, and 
to the extent that they grow better, our exports of 
cotton will grow larger. In fact cotton consumption 
should gradually reach the pre-war figure of 14 to 
14% million bales of American cotton. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“The First Shall Be Last”: The Devel. 
opment of Eastern North Carolina 


HE first colony of English-speaking people 


that came to the New World settled in Eastern 
North Carolina. Here was born the first 
American of Anglo-Saxon blood. And yet, singu- 


larly enough, it is this identical region of Eastern 
Carolina that is, to fertility and 
natural advantages, probably the most sparsely set- 
tled and least developed great area in America toe 
day—and here almost on the scene of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s great adventure of the sixteenth century, 
courageous men of the twentieth century are work- 
ing out plans of settlement and development not un- 
worthy of comparison with the great Elizabethan’s] 
1. 

All these thoughts came to mind recently after we 
had visited the Hugh MacRae colonies near Wil- 
mington, the magnificent new farming enterprise in 
the Terra Ceia section, and the stupendous drainage 
project that is to make dry land where was once 
Lake Mattamuskeet in Hyde County. 


in proportion its 


A veritable agricultural empire is Eastern North 
Carolina. We have only yet scratched the surface 
of its possibilities. When this great region is 
properly drained and fully settled, North Carolina 
will become a richer farming state than Iowa. In 
1920 North Carolina produced $412,000,000 worth of 
crop values against $459,000,000 in Iowa. And yet 
the United States Census for 1920 reports that North 
Carolina had only 8,000,000 acres in cultivation 
against 28,000,000 in Iowa. As soon as Eastern North 
Carolina is properly settled and the state’s culti- 
vated acreage doubled, the ambition to make North 
Carolina first among the states in crop values—or 
second only to Texas—will not seem absurd. 

nu 

Hugh MacRae is a fine type of the sturdy, thought- 
ful, persevering, patriotic Scotch-blooded Tar 
Heel. Living in Wilmington all his life, he early 
saw the possibilities in the vast uncleared, fertile 
areas around him. He wanted to see them settled 
by home-owners—and by white home-owners. 


at least 


“How can I help the man without land get a home 
of his own?”—this was the problem MacRae set 

himself to solve. And for purposes of demonstra- 

tion, he decided to get families from the old coun- 

tries of Europe. He planted them in colonies around 

Wilmington; saw to it that none but productive soil 

was sold, and made payments easy for the new sets 

tlers through long-time installments; and then 

helped them get profitable markets for what they 

raised. Each settler pays about one-fourth of the 

purchase price of the land‘ then he is allowed four 

or five years to get on his feet before the next in- 

stallments fall due. Only a small acreage is sold to | 
each man, and by raising truck crops, and often 

several crops a year on the same land, the settlers 

are paying for their land and prospering. They have 

good schools, churches, attractive homes, and satis- 

fying social life. 

We visited one of the warehouses of their “Cape 
Fear Truckers’ Asssociation” with 200 cooperating 
members from these colonies. They not only ship 
their truck crops codperatively but they buy fertili- 
zers, baskets, etc., codperatively. On fertilizer they 
saved $12 to $15 a ton this year, getting their 7-7-7 
truck fertilizer, for example, at $39 a ton, whereas 
$51 was the regular credit price. 

It is a happy colony that these “Little Landers” 
have, and their success inspires MacRae to larger 
plans. He has proved with foreigners that the land- 
less man can only buy. a home and live with satis- 
faction under his own vine and fig tree. Now he 
hopes to give some of our native white tenant farm- 
ers the same sort of privilege. If he can carry out 
his idea on a large scale, he will render an even 
more memorable service to the state. 

Ill. 

In this virgin empire of Eastern Carolina is room 
a-plenty both for twenty-acre farmers such as Hugh 
MacRae is developing and for men with more than 
a hundred times as much acreage such as one finds 
in the newly-drained areas of Beaufort County—the 
Barr and Potter Farms, for example. 

All our-life we had heard that down in Hyde 
and Beaufort Counties the land was so rieh with 
stored-up humus that frequently the land would 
catch afire, but not until we made this trip had we 
actually seen a demonstration of a land-cenflagra- 
tion. There we saw hundreds of acres that barned 
(Continued on page 17, columa 4) 
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Progresss of Co-operative Marketing in the 
Carolinas and Virginia 
By CLARENCE POE 








How Are the Co-operative Marketing 
Associations Getting On? 


HE three great “money crops” of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia are cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts. Within the last eighteen 
onths, for the first time in all history, farmers 
have set up codéperative marketing associations for 
iarketing these products for themselves. These or- 
anizations are now at work. Already a large pro- 
ortion of the farmers in all three states have sold 
(or are now selling) their 1922 crops through these 
ganizations. 

As-a servant of the farmers of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia therefore, there is 
nothing more fitting than for The, Progressive 
Farmer to report the actual condition and prospects 
of these organizations as their work gets well under 
way. 

Of course they have had their troubles. Nothing 
big and important was ever yet born without some 
pain and trouble; and codperative marketing is 
both big and important. Moreover, even after birth, 
the period of infancy, both with individuals or or- 
ganizations, is nearly always one of trouble. It is a 
common saying that if a mother can get a baby 
past its “second summer,” it is easier going after 
that,—and the same thing is true of a codpérative 
niarketing association. Our thirteen American States 
after the Revolutionary War had a lot of trouble be- 
fore they finally made political self-government a 
demonstrated success. Nevertheless, self-govern- 
ment in .politics was right in principle, was neces- 
sary to the freedom and prosperity of a great na- 
tian, and victory for it was inevitable. In the same 
way today self-government in marketing is right 
ii principle, is necessary to the freedom and pros- 
perity of the men who grow the fruits of the soil, 
and complete victory for it is equally sure, certain, 
inevitable. 


“For right is right since God is God, 
And right the ov must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. 


Its Foundation Is On a Rock 


F COURSE the storms of opposition are break- 
QO ing about the new-built house of codéperative 

marketing. That was to have been expected. 
Nor can we even say that we regret it. We need op- 
position to test our manhood, our intelligence, our 
loyalty, and the soundness of the foundation on 
which we have built. And as these storms of oppo- 
sition rage, the one important thing to remember is 
that the. House of Co6perative Marketing is founded 
on a rock. A shingle here and there may blow off 
the roof. A shutter or two may be torn off the 
hinges. -A leak here and there may develop in the 
roof and produce temporary discomfort. But after 
all, the foundation of codperative marketing stand- 
eth sure, and these temporary defects may be quick- 
ly remedied and repaired. Powerful and wealthy 
interests fighting co6perative marketing will try to 
make our next legislatures repeal or amend the 
coéperative marketing law. All members must pre- 
pare to fight this effort. 

Yes, the foundation is on a rock; let us remember 
that—the Rock of Common Sense, Justice, and 
stark Necessity. Don’t be misled by superficial crit- 
icism of this detail or that, but keep your mind on 
the three great bed-rock principles. Here they are: 

1. The farmer through his own labor of brain and 
hand makes his crops. Should he control the selling of 


them—or surrender that control to others? Codéper- 
wtive marketing proposes that he control. 


No people ever yet prospered as mere producers 
of raw materials, surrendering to other classes all the 
profits of both marketing and manufacturing these 
materials, Should not all the net profits on cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanuts that have heretofore gone to the 
buyers, speculators, and warehousemen henceforth go 
to the’ growers themselves? Coéperative marketing 
proposes this policy. 


3. Heretofore the grading of farmer’s products has 
all been done by the buyers before whom he has been 
helpless; and year after year prices of cotton, tobacco, 
and peanuts have been ruined by wholesale dumping of 
each crop on the market faster than the consuming 


world had any need for it. Codperative marketing pro- 
poses, on the contrary, both that the grading of farm 
products shall be put on an equitable basis and that 
crops shall be sold gradually throughout the year as 
the market demands and at the highest possible prices 
that such gradual marketing will secure. 

All these principles are sound, and because they 
are sound, farmers are going to fight for them 
and win with them :— 

1. Control of marketing by the farmers; 

2. Profits of marketing for the farmers; 


3. Regulated marketing to increase prices for 
farmers. 


The Problem of Crop Mortgages 


NE of the greatest difficulties that our codper- 
O ative marketing associations have been up 
against this first year has grown out of the 
common crop mortgage system of the South. 
Everywhere after codperative marketing gets 
well under way, the crop mortgage problem’ be- 
comes less and less serious. This is true for two 
reasons. (1) Farmers are helped and encouraged to 
get on a cash basis, so that fewer crop mortgages 
are necessary. (2) Bankers and merchants become 
convinced of the soundness of codperative market- 
ing and are perfectly willing to accept crop mort- 
gages with the full understanding that the crop will 
be sold through the codperative and time allowed 
for making payments from the codperative associa- 
tion’s regular schedule of payments. 
This year, of course, it was too early for either of 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE CORN SONG” 


HANKSGIVING was in its origin a “farmers’ 

day.” The specific object was to thank God for 

farm crops of the year. The time was placed in 
late autumn because then these crops had all been 
gathered. 

Perhaps no more beautiful or widely popular poem 
of gratitude for the harvest has ever been written 
than John Greenleaf Whittier’s “Corn Song,” and we 
are glad to give it this week as being especially appro- 
priate to the Thanksgiving season:— 


Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 


We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our plows their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 

Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 

Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, when the snows about us drift, 
And winter winds are cold, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Aoeaae their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer-girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 

Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat field to the fly: 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers t 
Still let us, for his ae, coet 


d up our thanks to God 
—John G. Whittier. 
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these results to be fully realized. Codperating farm- 
ers have generally had to make their crops on the 
old style system oi credit while selling on the new 
style system of marketing. 

“Next year every coOperative marketing associa- 
tion should make an early canvass of its entire ter- 
ritory, find out which bankers and merchants are 
willing to accept crop mortgages with the provision 
that sales will be made through the association. And « 
then both the coGperative marketing association and 
the individua! signers should as far as possible turn 
all their business to such bankers and merchants. 
The codperating farmers are fighting for their lives 
and should stand by their friends. 

Still another possibility is that as coéperative mar- 
keting associations become better financed, they 
may themselves make spring and summer advances 
on crop mortgages whenever suitable endorsements 
are offered. 


Only One Real Difficulty 


N SPITE of all the great difficulties of setting up 

their organizations, the cotton and tobacco asso- 

ciations of the Carolinas and Virginia have only 
one disappointment to be charged against them this 
first trying year. This one disappointment is found 
in the smallness of the first advance payments made 
by the tobacco association. 

Cotton farmers in North ‘Carolina and South 
Carolina have received about a 50 per cent advance, 
and we believe tobacco growers as a rule should av- 
erage fully as well. Owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances mentioned in last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er, this was not done this year. But just as soon as 
the tobacco association gets firmly established, there 
is absolutely no reason why it should not do as well 
as most other codperatives—advance about 50 per 
cent as a first payment, besides so establishing its 
reputation that merchants and bankers will make 
reasonable loans on the “participation receipts” for 
balances due. This year the interests fighting co- 
Operation have tried to make farmers and business 
men believe that these receipts have no value, but 
next year everybody will know better. 


Four More Suggestions 


ONCERNING our tobacco, cotton, and peanut 
associations—there are just three or four more 
things that need to be said. 


First, with the utmost admiration for the wonder- 
fully fine and unselfish work of the executive mana- 
ger of the tobacco organization, we are absolutely 
convinced that it is a mistake for any head of any 
cooperative marketing association to divide his time 
with any other business on earth. “Whole time or 
nothing” should be the absolute rule of the direc- 
tors in all such cases. 

Second, strong and active local organizations ot 
cotton, tobacco, and peanut signers should be ei- 
fected all over our territory; but arrangements 
should be made for combining tobacco and cotton 
locals in neighborhoods that grow both crops. 


Third, because of the systematic campaign of 
falsehood that has been carried on against the to- 
bacco association, by which many ignorant men 
have been fooled into believeing that “the first ad- 
vance is all you will get”, we believe the association 
should sell tobacco as rapidly as practicable so as to 
hurry up its second and third payments. This is 
also necessary because the association, as we have 
just said, was not able this year to develop and 
work out its normal plans either for crop mort- 
gages or large advance payments; and many credi- 
tors are pushing farmers for payments on debts. 
Many of these farmers are acting with great hero- 
ism, declaring, “I am willing to suffer a good deal 
the first year or two in order to see this great co- 
operative caus win out for all time to come,” _ 
under existing conditions it is nevertheless the dut 
of the association to sell rapidly and thus reduce ha 
convenience to a minimum. 

Fourth, all three associations—cotton, tobacco and 
peanut—are now ably and efficiently officered and 
while they are encountering terrific opposition, it is 
well to remember that this opposition will never 
amount to anything if farmers themselves remain 
loyal. All three organizations will have a successiul 
year, and they will still be more and more successiul 
as farmers and business men learn their value, their 
soundness, their dependability and their indispensa- 
ble value in increasing the prosperity of the farmer 
and of all honest business. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
Bee ites: are ye that hunger now: for ye shall 





be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye 
shall laugh.—Luke 6:21. 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?—Micah 6: 





A Thought for the Week 


T DOES not take us long to do our important 
work, It takes us a long time to sum up resolu- 
tion to get at it—The late Joseph E. Wing. © 
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Thanksgiving Suggestions 


 aprpe a Christmas present today. 
Did you remember the glory of the 
sunset when you counted your blessings? 

The family in which every one helped 
mother prepare most of the dinner the 
day before enjoys Thanksgiving best. 

A tiny snapshot of. your own farm 
mounted on stiff cardboard makes a de- 
lightfully personal Christmas card. 

Hang out some suet for the chicka- 
dees, woodpeckers, and other birds. A 
few cracked nuts also please the birds. 


From your abundance make up a bas- 
ket for those who have need, that they 
may give thanks, too. 

The wise housewife has all silver pol- 
ished, table linen ready and bedrooms 
prepared for guests several days before 
Thanksgiving. 

Black is very popular for hats, both 
large and small. Many of them are 
trimmed with .metal trimmings or col- 
ored embroideries. 

A. stain made. by vaseline will come 
out if rubbed with kerosene, then wash- 
ed with warm soapsuds. If the stain is 
old, put it to soak in kerosene, then rub 
and wash with soap suds. 


“If stomach specialists were limited in 
their practice to the results of Christmas 
and Thanksgiving dinners, they would 
starve to death.’—Woods Hutchinson. 


Expert cooks say that for the very 
smoothest white or cream sauce, it is best 
to blend the flour and. butter over the 
heat, then gradually add cold rather than 
hot milk. 

Have you by any chance an old-fash- 
ioned brass-bound milk pail tucked away 
in the attic? Bring it out, polish it up 
and set it beside the living room fireplace 
to hold wood if you want to be in 
fashion. 


Woolen stockings to wear with low 
shoes are as. much worn as last year. 
Particularly attractive are the wool. and 
silk mixed stockings, some of which are 
decorated with clocks. They make a 
mpst acceptable gift. 

It is safe to assume that 80 per cent of 
the so-called “backward” or “dull” chil- 
dren have defective vision. In almost 
every case this can be corrected by 
proper glasses as prescribed by a first- 
class occulist. 

To clean varnished or polished wood, 
use a cloth wrung from the following 
mixture and then with a clean cléth 
wipe dry: 1 quart water, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls lemon oil, 1 tablespoonful turpen- 
tine. The lemon oil may be bought at 
the drug store. 

A pretty variation for the ever popular 
grab bag at the bazaar is to fill a long 
box with sawdust or excelsior in which 
many paper flowers are planted. Tie 
each little gift to a paper flower, letting 
just the flower stick out of the sawdust. 
For 10 cents, a person is allowed to pull 
one flower, attached to the bottom of 
which he will find some tiny gift, such as 
a small china doll, a whistle, or other 
inexpensive article. Of course, what- 
ever one draws one must keep. 


Serving the Thanksgiving Dinner 
ET everything ready the day before 
that you possibly can. The pie can be 

baked, the pudding boiled, the jelly 
made ready, nuts salted and candies 
made. The decorations may be a bas- 
ket of fruit for the center, runners of 
pine and a little branch of holly or 
bittersweet at each place. 

A relish is on the table when the 
guests enter. This may be a fruit 
cocktail, grapefruit or oysters in a 
cocktail glass. Other relishes are also 
on the table, such as salted nuts, 
pickles or cranberry mold. The little 
bread-and-butter plate at each place 
can hold a butter ball or square. 

The soup may be in a tureen or 
brought in from the kitchen in plates 
or bouillon cups. These are passed to 
each guest at the right. The plates 
should never be full, a scant half-pint 
sufficing. After the removal of the soup, 
the fowl is set in front the carver. 


Vegetables are given to mother, at the 
other end of the table, to serve. 

After the meat course the dishes 
should 


be removed and the salad 


brought in. With it serve cheese- 
biscuit or crackers, Then dessert—pie 
or pudding, and lastly coffee. 


Here is a menu most satisfactory: 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Fruit Cocktail 
Biscuit 
Roast Turkey 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Cranberry Jelly 
Creamed Onions Tomato ‘Jelly Salad 
Mince Pie or Plum Pudding Nuts and Raisins 
Apples Coffee 

Peanut Puree.—1 cup peanut butter, 3 cups 
milk, 1 tablespoon chopped onion, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 1% cups 
boiling water, salt and pepper, 1 cup celery, 
outer stalks. Add 1 cup of milk very slowly 
to the peanut butter, stirring constantly un- 
til it is blended. -Heat the remaining milk 
in a double boiler and when hot add to the 
peanut butter. Cook the onion in the butter 
until tender; add the flour and_ seasonings, 
and mix thoroughly, then Gradually, and stir- 
ring constantly, add the boiling water in 
which the celery has been cooked, and the 
blended peanut butter and milk. When thor- 
oughly heated, strain and serve. When fresh 
celery cannot be obtained, dried celery leaves 
or roots may be used. 

Tomato Jelly Salad.—Heat 1 qt. tomatoes 
to boiling and let simmer 5 minutes, then 
force through a-strainer, Add .a teaspoon 
each, salt and sugar, and 2-3 box gelatine, 
soaked 15 minutes in % eup cold water. Pour 
into small cups, chill thoroughly. Run a 
knife around inside of molds, so that when 
taken out shapes may have rough surfaces 
suggesting fresh tomatoes. Arrange on let- 
tuce leaves and: garnish top of each with 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Cheese Sticks or Straws.—Mix 1 cup grated 
cheese with 1% cups flour,-a saltspoon salt, 
a dash of Cayenne, and 2 tablespoons butter. 
Roll out like pie-crust, cut in strips like 
straws about 4 inches lon Place carefully 
on the reversed and li htly greased bottom 
of a pan, sprinkle a lit oy grated cheese over 
them and bake a golden brown in a moderate 
oven. 


Decorations for the Thanksgiving 
Table 


ANY suitable decorations readily 

suggest themselves for the Thanks- 
giving dinner table. Autumn leaves, 
with scarlet flowers or a mound of chrys- 
anthemums showing several different 
colors is beautiful. Yellow and white 
chrysanthemums used with old silver, and 
unshaded candles in brass is a pretty 
combination. 

A beautiful combination is of yellow 
chrysanthemums and bunches of violets; 
For a‘ thoroughly typical decoration, a 
pumpkin centerpiece, the pulp and seeds 
removed, and the shell piled with fruits 
mixed with.autumn leaves is very at- 
tractive. Fill the pumpkin half full of 
crushed tissue paper to support the fruit, 
and let trails of asparagus fern fall over 


Peanut Puree Relishes 


the sides. Little boxes of pumpkin 
shape can be filled with candies or salted 
nuts. 

A peanut doll dressed in blue and 
white crepe paper in Puritan costume 
makes an appropriate and dainty Thanks- 
giving favor.—White Cloud. 


A Little Child’s Gratitude 


As THE Thanksgiving season ap- 
proaches, it behooves us to think 
about our children. Shall we let them 
look forward to that day as one in which 
physical and social indulgence: alone will 
be the outstanding feature—a big dinner, 
lots of fun and company, or shall we 
make an effort to instil in them grati- 
tude, a real thankfulness for the. things 
which come to them day by day? 
child is not a grateful little animal by 
nature, and the mother must by untiring 
guidance and care form this virtue in 
him if she would have him be a useful 
and happy member of society. 

“Muvver, where milk tum from?” 
asks three+year-old Danny, stopping. in 
the midst of his cooling drink. 

“Why, Mrs. Moore’s black and white 
cow gave you the milk, dear...Tom 
brought the milk over and put it on our 
porch. What do. you say to him for 
bringing your milk?” 

“T’ank you,” said Danny triumphantly. 


“And what shall we say to the good 
old cow?’ 

“T’ank you.” He waved happily in the 
direction of the Moore’s barn. 

Little by little our children can be led 
in this simple way to see the chain of 
workers behind the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear, and any and all of 
their material blessings. 

It is only one step more to the loving 
Father who gives the rain and sun, who 
causes all growth, to whom our grati- 
tude must go out for His care. 

Let Thanksgiving Day, then, be a day 
when our children remember in thought 
all those who have helped in gathering 
together the fine dinner for the day, and 
further still express this. gratitude. No 
virtue is worthy if not outwardly ex- 
pressed. 


Perhaps there is. a needy family who 
will not have so much for Thanksgiving 
Day, and the children can help pack a 
basket and deliver it to them. The moth- 
er can sum up her little lessons and say, 





1543—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards 36-inch material with % 
36-inch contrasting material and 7% 
Dress.—Cut_ in 


yards binding. 

1551—Misses’ and Girls’ 
sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 
8 requires 2 yards 36-inch material 
with % yar 36-inch contrasting 
material and 3% yards binding. 

9979—Stout Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 
42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust 
measure. Size 46 requires 5% yards 
36-inch material. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). The fall 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
and winter book of fashions contains over 2 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 

10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 


1535—Ladies’ 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with 4 yard 36-inch con- 
trasting material, 

etsy Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 

40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches bust 

measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with 1% yards 36- 
inch contrasting material. 

1550—Misses’ and Girls’ Middy Dress.— 
Cut in sizes 8 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards 36-inch 
material with 5% yards’ braid. 











“So many people have helped us to have 
Thanksgiving dinner, now we must help 
someone else to have one.” Thus she 
will turn the little one’s spoken gratitude 


into service.— National Kindergarten 
Leaflet. 
Records Make Farm Life More 


Interesting 


HEN I was a little girl I made my 

tiny doll a dress every day for a 
while. This kept me contented and 
taught me a little about sewing. 

Later, I enjoyed piecing quilts. It was 
recreation for me, and I had plenty of 
quilts when I married. Piecing a string 
quilt once helped to carry me through a 
tedious sickness. I could sit propped up 
in bed to sew on it and it seemed to be 
just the thing to employ thy mind. 

I liked music and rarely let a day or 
night pass without some practice. Per- 
haps’in this I gave others a little pleas- 
ure. At least I got a good deal of enjoy- 
ment from it myself—and my brother a 
right smart of annoyance. 

When the children were little I kept 
an account of some of the most import- 
ant events, such as their weight at first, 
color of hair and eyes, number of vis- 
itors by the time they were a month old, 
and their funny sayings. They enjoy 
hearing me read their “funnies”, and 
their father sometimes has a_ hearty 
laugh over them. 


We put down the names and number 
of books we read. I mark on a calendar 
every time each one goes to town. At 
the end of the year we can tell how many 
times we have been there, and it is inter- 
esting how often often the record is 
consulted. I récord the eggs laid each 
day. on one and the butter made on an- 
other score sheet. 

All this takes time, but helps to make 
farm life more interesting. MRS. 


The Everyday Woman: Her Many 
Advantages 


E FARM women feel if there is 

such a thing as an everyday woman 
that we are certainly her. There is 
something to do each and every day. 
We have our pleasures as well as work, 
at least we make pleasure out of our 
work. 

We have our missionary society, book 
clubs; canning clubs, etc. Of course,, we 
cannot belong to all, but even one is a 
great help, for it means getting out and 
seeing other folks and getting new ideas. 
I belong to several little clubs, but do not 
go very much. First come my husband 
and children, then housework, then I 
try always to take an hour or two each 
day for out-of-doors work or play, and 
at night after household duties are over 
and babies in bed, I enjoy my magazines. 

Do not think for one minute that liv- 
ing in the country means a dull, narrow 
life, because it surely does not. It is one 
of the grandest places on earth to live. 
If we look forward, not backward, and 
make the best of our opportunities, we 
will find they are many. 

MRS. T. C. DUNLAP. 

Anson County, N. C. 


Rose Growing as a Business 


| pce the farm wife who has grown 
tired of marketing butter and eggs 
for her spending money, there are many 
other fields of endeavor. One of the 
most interesting as well as one of the 
most profitable is the growing of fine 
roses. 


Select some unused spot about the 
place for a rose garden. Pulverize the 
soil and richly fertilize. Whatever va- 
riety that you begin with be sure that 
you have the finest of its kind. Do not 
waste time and work on common roses. 
This is a very important thing to bear in 
mind. 

The larger varieties such as the Paul 
Neyron, etc., do not make good roses 
for selling purposes. The hybrid teas 
are better. They bloom profusely, and 
owing to the fact that they must be se- 
verely pruned each year they furnish 
many cuttings for new stock. : 

In starting out to grow roses, it is 
much cheaper to begin with cuttings, if... 
these are available. Set out strong: cuf-,;’ 
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serviceable pockets, 
Colors— Navy biue, 
maroon or gray. Sizes — 34 to 46 chest measure. 


Just send 
Delivery Free} 
give eize color. When the sweater 
are delivered at your door by the pos 


expected, return them an: 
your money at once. 

















When the Telephone Rings 


There’s a sociable sound about a tele- 
phone bell, and what a convenience a 
one is, * 

You can get weather reports, market 
quotations, call the doctor, a thousand 
and one things to save time and money 
if you have a telephone in the house. 
The best telephones are 


Carlson 





Telephones 


backed by the pa por nd of 28 yom, Ou in- 


aruments are y all over 
A GROUP of farmers can easily or- 
anize a mutual te company. 
rite our Bulletin Number 7¢ 


Comes ~ Telephone Mfg.Co. 
Rochaster, N, Y. 














PANTS AND SWEATER 
BARGAIN 


7.50 Value 5 8 
eNow ed 








SEND NO MONE 
Here is one of the biggest values 
ever offered to readers of this pa- 
We'll send both these beau- 
well made pants and this 
beautifal heavy warm sweater--- 
without asking for one cent with 


the order. 

PANTS are made of fine durable 

suiting in neat stripe effect, extra 

heayy pocketing and reinforced 

seams. Just the pants for every 
day wear. Color, Greg Siziee 

sizes, 30 to 44 waist, 30 to 


7 am. | sure to eve 
aist and inseam measure when ordering. SWEATER is 
made of good merino yarn with large a gy roll collar. 
Two big pockets, very warm andserviceable. Color, Grey 
or Blue. Sizes 34 to Just send your name and 
giving color and sizes wanted. We'll send both by 


Led Sete Se plated Fontialys "S7S8 ee 


MOWARD‘LUX CO., DEFT. 26  CURVELAND. @ 















tings with a woody fiber. The failure 
of many people to root roses is often 
due to the tender wood of the cuttings. 

Set these out in late November and 
cover with fruit jars. Uncover when 
the warm days of spring come and you 
will find that most of them are growing. 
During the summer, cultivate and keep 
well watered but do not let them put 
forth even the tiniest bud. In the fall 
you will have fine one-year-old plants 
that will bring a good price. You will 
have no trouble finding buyers as most 
people prefer to buy from a home grow- 
er to a distant one. The ordering of 
roses from a catalog is often unsatis- 
factory. 

In some localities there is a larger 
demand for the cut roses than for the 
bushes. This must be decided by the 
individual who grows them. In any 
event, the rose business is a most fasci- 


| nating one and will also prove a money- 


making one to any farm wom»n. 
MRS. LUCY J. WILiMAN, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 


Filet Panel for Christmas 


The filet panel of the little boy with the 
balloon measures 10 by 7% inches. A pretty 
long panel or band may be made by repeat- 





Mate- 


ing the pattern three or four times. | 

rials—Mercerized Cordonnet, 2 balls, size 50. 

One No. 14 steel crochet hook. . 
Instructions: Follow the design from Work 


Pattern. Ch. for foundation, 54 gpen 
meshes in fitst row. 

Corticelli Lessons in Crochet . This design 
is particularly pretty for a child’s tray- 
cloth or placed in each corner of a child’s 


bed-spread. 
Giving Is Living 

O YOU feel thankful? Very, very 

thankful? Yes? To what are you 
grateful? Nine out of ten of us will 
answer, “Oh, just everything and ev- 
erybody.” 

This being so, and this being the 
end of the year, the season of thanks 
and gratitude and gifts, I want to tell 
you about a scheme to give a gift to 
your community, one in which every- 
one from the poorest child to the 
wealthiest manufacturer can help. 

Perhaps you gknow about selling 
Christmas seals. If every section of 
every country had an earnest Christ- 
mas Seal Sale, tuberculosis would 
come pretty near to being wiped off 
the earth, for that is the purpose for 
which the money from the sales is 
utilized. 

You have tubetcular people in your 
community, I have, the next one has. 
This sufferer but suspects it, he needs 
an examination, the next one needs a 
little advice on the food he should eat, 
another needs santarium care and still 


another must have financial help to 
get this. 
Every seal or stamp you sell gets 


someone just that much nearer to es- 
caping tuberculosis or to getting well 
of it. Each stamp is like buying a 
brick to build the new church, you can 
buy one or a thousand and feel you 
have done your share according to 
your ability. 

Get together a few persons who 
might be interested. If selling Christ- 
mas seals is new to your community, 
send either to the State headquarters 
or to the National Christmas Seal 
headquarters, 105 22nd St., New York 
City. Tell them about how many seals 
you may use. You will receive the 
seals for one cent each. The State 
headquarters will tell you how much 
to keep and use for local purposes or 
to give to the larger general fund and 
how much to send on for the State and 


1 ge work. hie: SF 
t he material you receive will tell 


you how to plan a complete campaign, 
but to begin, tell about the purpose of 
the seals mm the local papers, ask your 
ministers to announce it from the pul- 
pits, post placards, utilize the services 
of every man, woman and child. The 
Post Office will be glad to let you sell | 
them in the lobby to stick on letters 
and packages. Do your best to make 
it popular to have a Christmas seal 
on every package every merchant 
hands over the counter or every letter 
that goes through the mail. 
“For Giving is living,” the angel said, 
“Go feed to the hungry sweet charity’s 
bread.” 
“And must I keep giving again and again?” 
My selfish and querulous answer ran. 
“Oh, no!” said the angel piercing me 
through, 
“Just give ‘till the Master stops giving to 
you.” 


In Honor of the Thanksgiving Feast 


R. WOODS HUTCHINSON, famous 

doctor and writer, in speaking of the 
Thanksgiving dinner, praises all good 
dinners in a way that should make the 
cook realize the importance of her 
duties. 

Dr. Hutchinson says: “As an improver 
of even the vilest disposition, a good 
dinner will score 10 successes to philos- 
ophy’s one. Men can be fed into good 
conduct, and starved into crime—but 
seldom vice versa. Now that hunger is 
becoming rare, men are not half so quar- 
relsome, the world over, as they were 
three or four generations ago. The man 
who has been well and comfortably fed 
will sit down and peacefully discuss and 
debate the pros and cons of a question, 











which he would have settled only with 
naked fists, or argued out with a club, | 
on an empty stomach.” 


Questions and Answers 


“DLEASE tell me how to lay lino- | 
leum.” Measure the space, get it 
well fitted to position and pattern. Lay 
it on the floor but do not fasten it 
down. Use it this way a few weeks 
then fit again. It stretches after being 
used, so will bulge and eventually 
crack if tacked down too soon. Take 
time to put it down well then with the 
proper tastenings; it will pay. } 
Should the linoleum be of a very | 
fine quality, it can be cemented to the | 
floor; if rather thi use a small strip} 
of brass to cover the joinings. The 
advice of the man from whom you | 
bought it is likely to be good, for he |! 
gets his from the manufacturer who 
wants every floor to be an advertise- 
ment of the excellence of his goods. « 
* * * 


“What material should I use for my 
winter dress? I already have a serge, 
a taffeta, and a canton crepe.” Some 
fashionable young friends tell me that 
the materials recommended on the in- 
sidé of the front cover of the Fall and 
Winter Progressive Farmer Style 
Book are good and that one will make 
no mistake in choosing’ any of them. 
This year’s beauty of gown is in the 
loveliness of material rather than in 
frills and fussiness. Therefore, the 
goods suggested are beautiful. The 
fashions demand comparatively little 
cutting into the goods so the more ex- 
pensive can be tsed over and over. 





ce « 

“My eyes are light blue, my com- 
plexion fair, my cheeks red; what 
color should I choose?” Page 38 of 


The Progressive Farmer Style Book 
says you can wear cream, ivory, or 
cornflower but not white; very dark 
red but not the scarlets; navy blue but 
not purple; soft brown but not gray. 
Black you can wear only if you relieve 
it with color, at the neck. Really 
though, theory should be used as a 
guide, but the thing for you to do is to 
try various colors in a good light be- 
fore a clear mirror, and observe what 
colors bring out the best of your skin, 
eyes, and hair. Decide on your colors 
than stick to them. It is- more eco- 
nomical. 
‘- s 


“Do you think it will poison the food 


if I enamel the inside of my food 
safe?” Bless your heart child, no. 
There is nothing in the paint but 


health, cleanliness, sanitation. The very 
finest containers of food, clothes, etc., 
are either lined -with enamel paint or 
real enamel. Put on two or three 
thin coats of ordinary or flat white 
paint, then two or three of enamel 





paint, let each dry well before applying 
another and you have a surface that | 
you, can wash and wipe, and keep as! 
clean as a china plate. 









DRESS 
Tuxedo Collar 
and Panels 


Slenderdize fi 
with this WONDERFUL 
dress. It brings you 
slimness and 
and true Fall at 
a bargain price that 
will astonish youl 





Ay 

delightful. Sent on approval :for try-on. Pe 

ress, if not. beautifel aed a 
estont — just send ie Back and we'll 
state your size. . g 


International Mall Order Company 


Dept. 1557, CHICAGO 





for this complete set ot guar- 


anteed semi-porcelain china, 
Absolutely Free. Noextra 


money to pay. Most startling 
offer ever 
made. JustP’ 
the ont, for| 
S> family of six. 
Order 














BUY seos NOW 


je save you big money on genuine new 
beds, shipped dizoct 
from larg est factory. Guaranteed fu 

weight, full size, san’ orless and dust- 

ess. f roof tic! used. Same 

beds cost more elsewhere. Write now for big FREE Bargain Book 


PURITY BEDDING FACTORIES, Dept. 4;3 Nashville, Tenn 











Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks] 


$135 to $190 7 

Franklin Institute, Dept. L254, 
A MONTH / Rechester, N.Y. Sirs: Send 

me without charge: (1), sample 
Send Coupon > Railway Mail Clerk Examination 
Today Sure @ questions: (2) schedule showing 
MEN--BOYS © Places of all coming U. S. Govern: 
Over 17 * 





> 


ment examinations; (3) ligt of many 
Government jobs. now abt le. 


>, REE. ot oh pe ee RES 





i fated caldtireas (iis. 11 oe ad bio: 
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PALMER’S IMPROVED 


TRACTOR SAW MILL 


This mill is designed and built for 
Fordson Tractor or other light pow- 
er. From 8 to 20 horse power has 
been thereby taken out with Fordson 
Tractor, and proved perfect success, 
cutting from 4,000 to 6,000 feet per 
day. Has all the modern improve- 
ments, including Hecock King feed, 
cable drive, railroad type track, steel 
head blocks. 


Notice the heavy balance wheel which 
adds. greatly to the capacity of the 
mill when light. power is used. 


Write for Catalog and Prices. 
Manufactured by 


| W. J. PALMER MFG. CO., 
; * North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


— 














Every out Can Now Afford to Have One of 
hese Waterproof Rain Garments. 
8 108i’ s Raincape with attathed hood. 


lustrous Sateen in 
Thoroughly 
Hood silk 
arm~ 


of good quality 
Navy Blue or Garnet. 
oofed and serviceable 
lined and elastic fitted Reinforced 
vents. Sizes: 6 to 14 years 
Lengths 31 to 41 inches... S 
B 101 —3-Piece rainy-day outfit for the 
girl. Made of Tan Bombazine cloth, com- 
fortable and durable; also thoroughly water- 
proofed. Complete set with bag and hat 
High button — to protect the neck. 
Sizes: 6 to 16 years. Lengths 
31 to 41 inches. Sle dos ° 
DON’T SEND A PENNY. Send only your 
— and address Pay postman on ar- 
rival, plus few cents coriee. ABSOLUTE 
SATISFACTION GUARA ED. 


ELM SPECIALTY CO., Dept. E 


799 Broadway, New York City 


CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
CTHE BRAZEL WAY” 


his Assortment 5 Only $ Safe and Sane 












FIREWORKS within the Law 














BOYS! this outfit is 
preps especially toen- 
able you to celebrate a real 
Xmas. is wonderful 
rtment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all uire- 
ments of law governing sale of 
‘ . ie Cansists of 2 large 4 -ft, 
aper balloons, 5 packs fire-orack- 

ora, 2 colored fire forohes, man candles, 12—3 in. 
Bang Belates, ldaygo early riser bomb, 5) Jap tor- 
oes, | colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 
sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, sun of a gun, 12 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grace. rass, 12 
crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete ina 
neat w »0x. A day's fun for the whole family, 
You can't beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
rice. Express is slow so order now—don't wait. 
ireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express 
office. Weshipsame day. Our booklet of celebration 

goods free. Sond for it also. None shipped C. 0. D. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1902 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIRECT FROM THE 


y $WarDept. 


Sear & host thance? To Get 

This Genuine Govern- 

ment Shoe At About 

HALE Original PRICE. 

confuse this shoe with 

p-¥ Shoes’’. This ie 
Se veers Beet at cost the 


oT PTE pair. of 
“fullgrained solid leather, not split; 
le Goody 


ear well 
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From Seven 





Address Letters to ‘Uncle P. F.’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 


to Seventeen 











How Trees Get Ready for Their 
Winter Sleep 


HILE Robert sat watching the leaves 
fall from the big trees near the 
schoolhouse, he wondered if trees were 
not getting ready for winter just as the 
insects and birds he had been studying 


about. To find out whether he was right 
he asked his teacher. 

“Yes,” answered the teacher, “the 
shedding of leaves is a habit that broad- 
leaved trees have when getting ready 
for winter. Leaves play a very import- 
ant part in. the life of trees. Animals 
eat food that is already prepared for 
them but trees don’t. They must make 
their own food from water ¥ other 
substances they get from the soil and the 
air. And the leaves are the factories 
where this food is made. So, from early 
spring until fall the leaves are busy 
making food. That is what ther are 
doing. But late in the summer the trees 


seem to know that they musi get ready 
for the coming of cold weather. So what 
do they do? Well, word is sent to the 
leaves to close down the factories and 
quit work.” 

“With their leaves gone, the trees then 
stop_taking food. Now they are ready 
for their winter sleep or rest. The tree 


imitates in many ways the toad we 
learned about last week. Just as the 
toads quit eating when they go into 


winter quarters, so do the trees. About 
all both the toads and trees seem to do 
during the winter is to breathe.” 

“Do really 
Robert. 


“Trees 


trees breathe?” asked 


really breathe,’ replied the 
teacher. “It is as necessary for trees to 
breathe as it is for you. During the 
winter the trees breathe through little 
openings in the bark. These little open- 
ings are called l/enticels. During the sum- 
mer the trees breathe through both the 
leaves and lenticels. I wonder if you 
know what the lenticels look like? The 
lenticels on some trees look like rough 
dots, while on other trees they look like 
small slits or cuts. When you go home 
this afternoon I want you to look on 
the limbs of several trees and see if you 
can’t find the lenticels.” 

Robert did not understand'why some 
trees shed their leaves while others 
seemed to keep them. So his next ques- 
tion was to find out if pine trees shed 
their leaves. 

The teacher explained by saying: 
“Pine trees have different habits from 
the broad-leaf trees. Instead of shed- 
ding their leaves all at one time, the pines 


shed their leaves a few at a time 
throughout the year.” 

With the day’s lesson ended, the 
teacher said: “Next week we are going 


to study about a crop that occupies more 
land, sells for more money, and from it 
we get more food for people and ani- 
mals than from any other crop grown in 


this country. I hope each one of you 
can tell me what that crop is by the time 
class meets again.” UNCLE P. F. 


We Help Roscoe Get a Pig 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


YEAR ago I saw in The Progressive 
Farmer that I could get a registered 


pig for only 15 subscriptions and $10 in 
cash. I showed it to Papa and he said 
he would give me the $10 if I got the 
subscriptions. 

I wrote to The Progressive Farmer 
and they sent me sample copies, circu- 
lars, order blanks, etc., which filled me 


with enthusiasm. Some of my friends 
said I wouldn’t get a pig, but I was not 
to be discouraged. I knew The Pro- 


gressive Farmer would stand up to its 
word. I went to work and soon had the 
subscriptions. Papa and I decided that 
a Poland-China pig would be most prof- 


itable, so I chose a Poland-China sow 
pig. - 

My pig came in August, and she was 
the finest pig I ever saw. I fed her 
three times a day and tended her care- 
fully, and she grew wonderfully. I 
named her. “Perfection.” because I 
thought she deserved the name. She 


found seven pretty little pigs. Two died, 
but the others grew fast. When eight 
weeks old they weighed an average of 
45 pounds each. 

I joined the pig club and have received 





many helpful bulletins and some good 
” 





SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


1, The fall is a good time to study trees. 
Take the pupils to the woods and help 
them identity the different kinds of 
broad-leaf trees. 


rm 


Have pupils make tree mounts. The 
mounts may be made as follows: Se- 
i cure leaves, young and old bark and 
cross and longitudinal sections of each 
kind of tree “hen paste these on a 
cardboard The different kinds of oaks 
make good material for mounts and 
| study 
Referencés 
sand 358 

4, Assign nature-study questions and have 
pupils give answers at next period. 


wo 


bulletins Nos. 173 


Farmers’ 











advice from our county agent. I intend 
to save the money I make to help me 
pay my way through college. 


ROSCOE H. MORGAN, 
Union County, N. C. 
Editor's Note. — The Progressive 


Farmer is offering again to give a pig 
to any boy who will get the required 
number of subscriptions. If any of 
our young folks would like to do what 
Roscoe has done, write to the Circulation 
Manager, The Progressive Farmer, and 
ask him to tell you all about his pig offer 


Books Should Be Taken Care Of 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

ENJOY Louisa Alcott’s books be- 

cause they are helpful to young peo- 


ple. They help us to overcome our faults 
of selfishness, pride, and other short- 
comings we have. 

George Eliot’s books are good. Dick- 
en’s “David Copperfield” and~. “Oliver 
Twist” are two of my favorites. They 
are something like Eliot’s books. I also 


like John Fox's books, because he writes 
about the non-progressive mountain peo- 
ple. The ones I like best are “Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine” and “Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come.” 

We learn much from geographical 
and historical books. There are places 
which most of us will never find the op- 
portunity to visit, and we can _ derive 
much benefit and pleasure from reading 
of them. Some young people prefer 10- 
cent novels to this sort of books. If 
everyone would leave the cheap novels 
alone, while in school especially, the 
schools, clubs, and whole country would 
be more progressive. 

Every school in the country should 
have a good library and the books should 
be taken care of—-and should be read, 
too. LOUZELLE WARE (Age 15) 

McMinn County, Tenn. 


Editor's 
has mentioned the fact that books s 
be taken care of. The boys and girls 
who abuse library books or borrowed 
books or their own books hardly deserve 
the privilege of reading at all. Make it 
a rule now never to mark®up your books 
unless it is to underline passages you es- 
pecially wish to remember. Never throx 
them carelessly down. Never leave them 
outdoors or exposed to the weather 
Never handle them except with clean 
hands. If you follow these rules, you can 
keep books for a lifetime, share them 
with numbers friends, have them 
whenever you want them again for any 
reason, and can begin now to gather to- 
together a worthwhile library. 


Note—We are glad Louselle 
hould 


of 


Our Quiz Corner 
1.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 


tions 
wes" are deciduous trees 


What is an evergreen tree 


3. Why are some trees called coni- 
fers? 

4, 5. How many varieties of pine 
trees grow wild in the United States? 
How many of oak? 

Il.—Answers to Last Week's 
Questions 
HERE do toad frogs lay their eggs? 
In the water of ponds and ditches 


How many eggs does the toad lay? 

It may lay as many as two thousand 

How can the toad eggs be told from 

the eggs of frogs and tree to: ids? The 

toad lays its eggs in — while the 

frogs and tree toads lay their eggs in 
bunches or singly. 

4. Do.all toads-sing? 


No,, The toad 


thorus is composed:only of male veices. fi! 





BOYS,GIRLS 
Also ENTIRE FAMILIES 


A Good Job is Waiting 
for You at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America wants girls and 
boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as operators in 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 


Employment is 




















































































also offered a 





limited number of families, in- 
cluding adults, girls and boys 
(over 16). . 
The Compeey makes a_ beautiful 
artificial silk from cotton. The work 
is light and pleasant, the plant clean, 
bright and airy About 2,000 opera- 
tors are employed now. Hours are 


good and no girls are worked on night 
shifts. Fine moral and health condi- 
tions 

Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 
week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 


Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. Attractive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 
and board for as little as $6.50 weekly 
Flats and cottages at $7. 50 a month up. 

Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ing industries employ many classes of 
Ww ork cis. 


If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N. & W. train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 
Electric line. Car runs through plant 
property a 

If you cannot come now, 
hold a place open ‘for 
when you will arrive 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America, Dept. F, HOPEWELL, VA. 


write us to 
you, stating 






















Write now for Geo, I. Fox accurate 
price list—this is another big 
fur year. Keep posted and 
make money. Our market 
reports and price list 
show you how and 
where to get 
more money 
for your 


WE WANT 
ALL YOUR FURS 
Our high prices, fair, hon- 
est grading, prompt returns 
and square de: aling will bring you the 
largest check. You'll make pooner by 
shipping all your furs to 
Fox, New York-— The Worid’s Loaiing 
fur Market. Don’t delay, write now 
market reports, price list, shipping tags. 

















SOUTHGATE’S 


AGRICULTURAL SHELL LIME 


Do You Know— 
That the average soil is seriously 
deficient in lime? 
That only 1 to 2 tons are required 
per acre? 

That it may be applied at any point 
in the ordinary farm rotation? 
That it is recommended by all gov- 
ernment farm demonstrators ? 


WRITE 
SOUTHGATE PACKING CO., 
Norfoik, Va. or Beaufort, N.C 


FOR PRICES. 


q 3 Ln ws 
ROOFING | 


GALVANIZED 5-V CRIMP ROOFING 
5 to 12 feet long. 
GALVANIZED SHINGLES. 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLES 























RIDGE ROLL. VALLEY. GUTTERS 
DOWN SPOUTS 
Slate Surfaced Roofing...... $2.33 a roll 
Shingle Roll Roofing. . .. $3.75 aroll 
=a Roofing :-— 
$1.15; 2-ply, $1.40; 3-ply, $1.75. 


Ruberoid. Strip Ri nkate Shingles... $6.00 a square 
Fiex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a square 
F lox- & og Individual Asphalt 
Shin $6.50 a square 
Richa < -f Wall Board—48 in. wide, 6, 7, 8..% 
10 and {2 ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 
our goods are nationally advertised brands, 
new stock, guaranteed quality. 

Buy from us and save the difference in freight 







All 









DURHAM, N- C. 





BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO, 
eons 
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“The First Shall Be Last”: The De- 
velopment of Eastern North 
Carolina 


(Concluded from page 12, column 3) 


for months last year and did not stop, 
were told, until the heavy winter 
rains set in. Two things make possible 
these great land fires—first, the deep 
underground roots of cypress and other 
swamp trees; and second, the vast ac- 
cumulation of leaves and humus not 
yet so well'rotted that it will not burn 
when dry. In some places the soil 
may sink a foot or more as a result of 
the burning. 

There is no better corn country in 
America than this section of Eastern 
Carolina. The farmers grow enor- 
mous acreage and the average acre 
yields prodigiously. The whole sec- 
tion, too, is a remarkably fine pasture 
country. Dallis grass, carpet grass, 
and lespedeza flourish everywhere, and 
it begins to look now as if bluegrass 
offers handsome possibilities. 

Eastern North Carolina is already 
the foremost soy bean section ‘of the 
United States. When we add to this 
its wonderful advantages for pastures 
and corn raising, it ought to become 
one of the great livestock centers of 
America. 

IV. 


The drainage project at New Hol- 
land in Hyde County ‘is one of the 
most striking and daring yet under- 
taken on our continent. 

Ever since the first white men came 
to America the shallow waters of Lake 
Mattamuskeet have excited curiosity. 
The general belief is that the lake, 
52,000 acres in area, was formed -sim- 
ply by the burning-out in dry periods 
of the upper layers of humus on the 
naturally mucky, semi- peaty soil, the 
water later coming in on the vast hol- 
low thus made. Now at an expense of 
several millions of dollars for drainage 
and for a colossal. pumping station, the 
entire acreage has been made almost 
ready for settlement. A sort of codp- 
erative colony of small farmers is plan- 
ned. If the land proves as productive 
and profitable as the promoters prom- 
ise, it will be one of the most remark- 
able settlements in the South. And 
even if the predictions of scoffers and 
doubters should be fulfilled, we should 
nevertheless take off our hats to the 
daring and courage of men who con- 
ceived and carried out this amazing 
development. 

Vv. 


Eastern North Carolina needs more 
white settlers—many more. We hope 
the newly-organized Eastern North 
Carolina Chamber of Commerce will 
lay wise plans for getting them. This 
organization should especially try to 
attract to Eastern North Carolina 
these people from our Western North 
Carolina mountains who want rich 
level lands. The people are getting 
good schools and good roads. The new 
bridge flung across the Roanoke at 
Williamston binds together commer- 
cially and socially the long-sundered 
sections northward and southward. 
The State Board of Health and the lo- 
cal physicians are conquering malaria. 
The cattle tick will soon take its place 
forever with the plagues of antiquity. 


we 


The extensive use of lime is doing 
away with the: much-dreaded “sour- 
ness” of the humus-crammed soils. 


The governor’s plans for developing 
the fish and oyster industry promise 
great results. The boll weevil is arriv- 
ing and in view of the wet summers on 
the coast will almost end successful 
cotton growing there, but if it makes 
Eastern Carolina turn more quickly to 
its “manifest destiny” as a livestock 
country, it may prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. 


Better drainage and more white people 
—these are the two things now needed to 
make of Eastern Carolina a veritable 
agricultural empire. , Every Progressive 
Farmer reader living in this Land of 
Promise should try to push forward 
every agency of progress and if possible 
see in his own lifetime the greatness that 
this section will ultimately achieve. 





A GENERAL IDEA 


A teacher instructing her pupils in the use 
of the hyphen, asked them to give her an 
example of its use, and the word bird-cage 
was submitted by a small boy. 

“That’s right,” she encouragingly remark- 
ed. “Now, tell me why we put a hyphen in 


bird-cage?” 
"It’s for the bird. to \sit.on,’ was the start- 
ling. reply,—The Furrow, 





Trapping Fur Bearing Animals on 
the Farm 


(Concluded from page 9, column 2) 


will doubtless suggest themselves to 
the trapper 


III._—How to Trap Skunks 


KUNKS are a profitable source of 

fur in the South, being widely dis- 
tributed in the woodlands. They feed 
on insects, small animals and carrion. 
Sometimes, also, they destroy poultry, 
but this is not often done. Among the 
signs revealing their presence are 
numerous shallow pits one or two 
inches deep, noticeable late in the fall 
in fields and -pastures where white 
grubs have been unearthed by these 
keen scented animals. 

Their dens, which are made in sink- 
holes and other holes in the ground, 
may be identified by a slight “skunky” 
odor at the entrance, and droppings 
consisting of the hard parts of insects. 
A few skunk hairs may be found also, 
and the entrance to the den will be 
free from spider webs. 

The most general set for skunk is 
made by concealing a trap at the en- 
trance to the den. 
be driven full chain length from. the 
trap, so that the skunk may not be 
permitted to get into the entrance to 
the den. Skunk may be dispatched by 
approaching quietly and _ striking 
quickly across the back with a stick, 
or by. shooting between the eyes with 
a_small caliber rifle. Traps used for 
skunk should be not smaller than No. 
1; and not larger than No. 2. 


I1V.—The Fox is Hard to Catch 


[SPECIAL care is necessary to out- 
wit the cunning fox, which has a 
wholesome fear of man. Foxes subsist 
mainly on rabbits, ground squirrels, 
mice and insects, and are also fond of 
many. kinds of fruits. Their droppings 
usually contain hair 
seed. 

Foxes are of the three classes, red, 
gray, and kit foxes. The red fox car- 
ries the most valuable pelt, and is also 
the most cunning and difficult to take. 

The scent of man must be avoided 
in making a fox set, and steel traps 
are cleaned by boiling them in sassa- 
fras twigs or by burying them—or by 
placing them in running water for a 
day or two. They should then be 
handled only with leather or waxed 
cotton gloves. Number 2 traps should 
be used. 


Scent is made by letting trout, eel, or 
other oily fish stand in glass jars a few 
weeks, until the flesh has dissolved, 
and using the layer of fat which has 
formed on top. This scent may be made 
stronger by the addition of the scent 
glands from muskrat. 


The trap should be completely con- 
cealed, with no signs of human activ- 
ity left around it. After it has re- 
mained bedded for several days, the 
trapper covers the soles of his shoes 
with the scent, goes to the trap and 
smears the scent on stones, stumps or 
grass nearby, with a small brush used 
for no other purpose. This is called 
a blind set. The traps should be look- 
ed after every day, and if there is no 
catch, you should not go any nearer it 
than necessary. 


V.—Opossum and Muskrats 


POSSUMS feed on carrion, insects, 
and fruits, such as persimmon and 
muscadine, are usually plentiful, and 
easily taken by either traps or dogs. 
Muskrats live in ponds, streams and 
marshes, and subsist chiefly on vegeta- 
ble foods. Their presence is indicated 
by conspicuous houses of mud and 
weeds, similar somewhat to beaver 
houses, and by holes in the banks of 
streams. These holes are usually be- 
low the surface of the water, and may 
be located by well beaten paths to the 
entrance. Piles of mussel shelts and 
partly eaten roots are indicative of 
muskrat dens nearby. 


A No. 1 trap may be set at the en- 
trance to the den with good results, 
and the muskrat will usually be 
drowned. If not drowned, he will of- 
ten twist off his entrapped leg and es- 
cape. Bait, consisting of carrots, pars- 
nips, or sweet apples, may be used to 
advantage, as muskrats are very fond 
of them. They should be placed on a 
bank or suspended a little above the 
tyap ‘which is usually set just below 
the surface of the water. ©" 


The stake should, 


and frequently 


Win $1000 IN CASH. 


WIN CASH 
$2000 IN PRIZES 


Enjoy Yourself at the Same Time—COSTS NOTHING TO 
TRY—You Only Have to Solve a Very SIMPLE PUZZLE to 


THE SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY 


makes you the most liberal offer ever made by 
any Southern Farm Journal 


(17) Pb 





















my third stands for company. 


name of the crop is “‘cowpea 
crop names. 


points in the contest. 


lows: 
posing the words: 








HERE IS. THE PROPOSITION 
1.—Give the Names of the Five Following Southern Crops 
1. = syllable is a domestic animal; my second is a letter of the 


2. My first is slept on; my second is a weight. 
8. My first is part of the foot; my second is anothes part of the body; 


4. My first part is a costly fabric; my second is slang for head. 
5. My first is a spice; my second makes sweet sweeter and sour sourer. 


EXAMPLE. The name of the domestic animal for the first syllable is 
“cow.”” The letter of the “aged for the second syllable is “P.” The 


Each correct answer will count 10 points toward winning a prize. If 
you name all five crops correctly, as you can easily do, you have won 60 hk 


IIl.—The other points for winning the sie are to be obtained as fol- 
Make the largest possible number of words from the letters com- 
THE SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY. 











other four answers are equally simple 





















RULES. 


words: 


ber only. Number each word 


used. Webster’s Dictionary will 


larger than those offered to 


Only nouns, names of objects, count. 
above name of the paper will not count. 
Letters may be used as many times in any single word as they occur in the 
THE SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY. 
Write your answers on one side of paper only. 
consecutively in your 
name and address on the upper right hand corner of each sheet of paper 
be the final authority in judging. 

tition is open to any one not connected with The Sou 

Prizes awarded to new subscribers to The Southern Farm and Dairy are 
other persons.. 
to qualify for the largest AA. by becoming a subscriber to the paper. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED: 





Words occurring im the 
Compound words may not be used. 








Give crop names by num- 
list. Write your 






Compe- 
thern Farm and Dairy. 






Therefore it is well worth while 


















































testant. 


dition. Here it is! 


THE 
hold papers in the entire country. 


H. E. Stockbridge, 
in this country. 


and leader of practical farmers. 
of Farm Organizations. 


Personal checks cannot be accept 


GET BUSY! 








AND DAIRY, ATLANTA, GA. 


With No With $1.00 Cash For 
Cash Subscription Three Year Subscription 

First Prize $10.00 $1,000.00 
Second Prize 5.00 500.00 
Third Prize 4.00 200.00 
Fourth Prize anny '~ ae 100.00 
Fifth Prize ....... 2.00 50.00 
Sixth & Seventh Prizes—$1. 50 each 3.00... $25.00 each 50.00 
Eighth to Twlefth Prizes—$1.00 each... 5.00... 10.00 each 50.00 
Thirteenth to Twenty-second Prizes— 

$0.50 each niniate Oe —. 5.00 each 50.00 


TUN cctcintatttinituibinlipabantuniiiaanaaatinnns 


Every word in your list will count 1 point toward a prize. The total 
number of points made by words spelled added to the number of points ob- 
tained by naming the puzzle crops will constitute the total score of each con- 
The highest score wins the highest prize, and the next lower wins the 
next prize and so on down through 11e twenty-two prizes, 

The final decision will be left to three competent judges who will be dis- 
tinguished public officials of one or more states, 
nounced in the February 1st issue of The Southern Farm and 
swers must be mailed not later than December 31, 1922. 


NO BLANKS IN THIS CONTEST 


Every person sending in a reply will receive a reward on one simple con- 
With your reply send us the names of three owners of 
cows or persons who should be interested in a rural, farm or dairy paper. 

For this service you will receive a valuable reward. The same will be 

mailed to you without further trouble or expense on your part. 
SOUTHERN FARM AND DAIRY is one of the best farm and house- 
It is the only paper in the South making 
the dairy interests of this section its leading feature. 
who made the SOUTHERN 
He has over and over been publicly proclaimed the best agricultural editor 
He has a national reputation as scientist, educator, writer 
He is now a member of the National Board 
Associated wtih him is a competent staff of experts 
in every phase of agriculture, dairying and rural life. 

If you cultivate a farm, a lot or a flowerbed ; 
or other livestock; if you use milk, or its products, if poe are a home maker ; 
if you belong to an agricultural organiaztion or club 
Dairy will help you and be worth many times its cost. 
monthly at 50c per year or $1.00 for 8 years. 


All money should be sent by ~ ed Post Office or Express Money Order. 


ENTER THE CONTEST; HAVE SOME FUN. SEND IN 
YOUR ANSWERS. WIN YOUR PRIZE. SEND $1.00 FOR SUBSCRIPTION 
AND QUALIFY FOR THE BIG PRIZES. ADDRESS THE SOUTHERN FARM 









~$2,000.00 


















Their decision will be an- 
All an- 





airy. 









It is edited by Dr. 
RURALIST a great paper. 








if you own a cow, chickens 






thern Farm and 
"It is published semi- 















You Can Save $50.22 


By ordering your buggy 
direct from us. Write for 









LOW 
buggy that will give you 
service. 


J.C. HARDIN & CO.FF 
Rock Hill, S. C. 











eo ‘ 
Wear the Scarf of Your Own Catch 


‘Eight Days From the Time of 
the Kill. Kill in Late Winter. 


Tanning — Fittings — Linings 
C. K. ROSSER, Furrier, 


STAUNTON, VA. 
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It pays to put a on your farm 
buildings that — Fa perfect Pave 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to .be 
confused with the ty made, sanded 
kind) It has been widely used = 
years the South. Sold d 


at low prices that give you lowest om 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 

ls—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samp) 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 














for quality. 








DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
They cost no more, often less, than 

the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good.’ Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products OW 
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* bault’s 
be without it. You'll give it 


Pain? 


TOUGH luck! But it would 
be lots worse—if you didn’t 


that bottle of Gom- 


bault’s Balsam handy. Just 
afew 
* and the pain eases right up. 


drops rubbed in gently 


more application and 


the soreness is gone — for 
good. 

WHETHER it’s a bruise, a cut, 
a burn, asprain, a sore, rheu- 
matism, stiffness, a sore 
throat, or achest cold you'll 
find quick relief in this un- 
pomect 


d liniment. Further- 


more it is absolutely safe and 
a perfect antiseptic. In fact 
we know 


ou will be more 
éatisfied. 

E you’ve tried Gom- 
am you'll never 


of honor on the 
y medicine shelf—ready 


for use. One bottle lasts 
a long while. Get it today! 


Sold by druggists, or sent by pereat 
poston recespt of price $1.50 per bottle, 


VETERINARY REMEDY 


Gombault’s Caustic Balsam has no 


It supercedes all cautery and 
; Ses leaves a scar or 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

































The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 





























Leok! See 


only one 


Oe 
ment. 


Saw at small extra cost. Cata 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2353 @akiand Avenue, 
2353 Empire Building, 


LOG SAW 


What You Get—S 


pecial WITTE 

Throttling Governor Engine with non-s ‘ll 

per—weight ever axle—2 whee! 

trol tty tence eggs = We | 
lied ch rm swing motion. le 


w—our New . 
ly runnin, 
ech or 





‘orms—immediate 8 


Pittsburg 





. Lever con- 


Liteti 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Pa. 
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Circular free, 









372 Grigas St., 









handl se ’ 
rit! LEAVITT 2 ext 
¥ ped bi <a" 1 
with powerful, cog- , 
ged handles, cut 4 : 
ick-heal- * 
-ing cut, crushing impos- - 


sible. Over 75,000 in use, 


LEAVITT 
DEHORNERS 


LEAVITT MFG. CO., Mfrs., 





See your dealer, 


, Urbana, Hlinols. Sm. 
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THE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
Copyright, 1917, by Irving Bacheller. 











SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


LITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old or- 
phan boy, went to live with his Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Delia. 

Rovin’ Kate, the silent 
wandered over the country, stopped at 
the house one day and told the boy’s 
fortune. While predicting a great future 
for him, she admonished that four great 
perils would strike at him. 

The evil days of 1837 brought their 
trials. Uncle Rectedy had signed a note 
for Rodney Barnes and Rodney was un- 
able to meet the note when it came due. 
This took all the money Uncle Peabody 
had been able to save for paying on his 
own note. Then Grimshaw, the money- 
lender insisted on his money on Uncle 
Peabody's note. 

One day, the summer Bart was sixteen, 
he and Purvis, the hired man, rode over 
to the Post Office for the mail. On their 
return they were joined by a stranger. 
“Your money or your life,” commanded a 
voice from the bushes. As the stranger 
drew his pistol a gun was fired and the 
stranger fell. Bart was thrown from his 
horse and stunned. As he came to he 
saw a masked man bending over the 
stranger’s body. Beside the highwayman 
lay a gun from which a piece of wood had 
been split off the lower side of the stock. 
Grabbing a small stone Bart threw it and 
hit the masked man a _ glancing lick on 
the side of the head. e was sure the 
blow left a mark. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BARTON BAYNES.......... The orphan boy. 
UNCLE PEABODY...His uncle and guardian 
AUNT DELIA............- His old maid aunt. 


SALLY DUNKLEBERG..His sweetheart 
: from childhood. 


MICHAEL HACKETT..... The schoolmaster. 
SILAS WRIGHT...The great man, his friend. 
ROVIN’ KATE............ The silent woman. 
MR. GRIMSHAW...........- A money lender. 


Chapter VIII.—(Continued) 


EN were no longer as they had 

been. Even the God to whom I 

prayed was different. As I write, the 
sounds and shadows of that night are in 
my soul again. ~ see its gathering gloom, 
hear its rifle shot 
which started all the 
galloping hoofs and 
swinging lanters and 
flitting shadows and 
hysterical profanity. 
In the morning they 
found the _ robber’s 
footprints in the damp 
dirt of the road and 
measured them. The 
IRVING BACHELLER whole countryside 
was afire with excitement and searching 





the woods and fields for the high- 
wayman. 
“Mr. Purvis,” who had lost confi- 


dence suddenly in the whole world, had 
been found, soon after daylight next 
morning, under a haycock in the field 
of a farmer who was getting in his 
hay. Our hired man rose up and re- 
ported in fearful tones. A band of 
robbers—not one, or two, even, but a 
band of them—had chased him up the 
road and one of their bullets had torn 
the side of his trousers, in support of 
which assertion he showed the tear. 
With his able assistance we see at a 
glance both the quality and the state 
of mind prevailing among the humbler 
citizens of the countryside. They were, 
in a way, children whose cows had 
never recovered from the habit of 
jumping over the moon and who still 
worshipped at the secret shrine of 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


The stranger was buried. There was 
nothing upon him to indicate his name 
or residence. Weeks passed with no 
news of the man who had slain him. 
I had told of the gun with a piece of 
wood broken out of its stock, but no 
one knew of any such weapon in or 
near Lickitysplit. 


NE day Uncle Peabody and I.drove 

up to Grimshaw’s to make a pay- 
ment of money. I remember it was 
gold and silver which we carried in a 
little sack. I asked where Amos was 
and Mrs. Grimshaw—a timid, tired- 
looking, bony little woman who was 
never seen outside of her own house— 
said that he was working out on the 
farm of a Mr. Beekman near Platts- 
burg. He had gone over on the stage 
late in June to hire out for the haying. 
I observed that my uncle leoked ivery 
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thoughtful as we rode back home and 
had little to say. 

“You never had any idea who that 
robber was, did ye?” he asked by 
and by. 

“No—I could not see plain—it was 
so dusk,” I said. 

“I think Purvis lied about the gang 
that chased him,” he said. “Mebbe he 
thought they was after him. In my 
opinion he was so scairt he couldn’t ’a’ 
told a hemlock from a handsaw any- 
way. I think it was just one man that 
did that job.” 

How well I remember the long silence 
that followed and the distant voices 
that flashed across it now and then— 
the call of the mire drum in the 
marshes and the songs of the winter 
wren and the swamp robin. It was a 
solemn silence. 

The swift words, “Your money or 
your life,” came out of my memory 
and rang in it. I felt its likeness to 
the scolding demands of Mr. Grim- 
shaw, who was forever saying in ef- 
fect: 

“Your money or your home!” 

That was like demanding our lives 
because we couldn’t live without our 
home. Our all was in it. Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s gun was the power he had over 
us, and what a terrible weapon it 
was! I credit him with never realizing 
how terrible. 

We came to the sand-hills and then 
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“I was thinking how beautiful you 
are and how homely I am.” 

“You are not homely. I like your 
eyes and your teeth are as white and 
even as they can be and you are a big, 
brave boy, too.” 

Oh, the vanity of youth! 
never been so happy as then. 

“I don’t believe I’m brave,” I said, 
blushing as we walked along beside the 
wheat-fields that were just turning yel- 
low. “I was terribly scared that night 
—honest I was!” 

“But you didn’t run away.” 

“I didn’t think of it or guess I would 
have.” 

After a moment of silence I 
tured: 

“I guess you've never fallen in love?” 

“Yes I have.” 

“Who with?” 

“T don’t think I dare tell you,” she 
answered, slowly, looking down as slie 
walked. 

“T’'ll tell you who I love if you wish,” 
I said. 

“Who?” 

“You.” I whispered the word and 
was afraid she would laugh at me, but 
she didn’t. She stopped and looked 
very serious and asked: 

“What makes you think you love 
me?” 


I had 


ven- 





chapter and all the later ones. 


that comes. 





ON’T miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Light in the Clearing” 

just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 
outline of what they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each 
week’s installment, will put you right into the heart of the story, will give you 
the gist of all that has gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week’s 
Read the “Synopsis” and join the thousands of 
readers, young and old, who are watching for this delightful serial every week 
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Uncle Peabody broke the silence by 
saying: 

“IT wouldn’t give fifty cents for ‘as 
much o’ this land as a bird could fly 
around in a day.” 

Then for a long time I heard only 
the sound of feet and wheels muffled 
in the sand, while my uncle sat looking 
thoughtfully at the siding. When I 
spoke to him he seemed not to hear 
me. 

Before we reached home I knew 
what was in his mind, but neither dar- 
ed to speak of it. 

IV. 


EOPLE came from Canton and all 

neighboring villages to see and talk 
with me and among them were the 
Dunkelbergs. Unfounded tales of my 
bravery had gone abroad. 


Sally seemed to be very glad to see 
me. We walked down to the brook 
and up into the maple grove and back 
through the meadows. 


The beauty of that perfect day was 
upon her. I remember that her dress 
was like the color of its fire-weed 
blossoms and that the blue of its sky 
was in her eyes and the yellow of its 
sunlight in her hair and the red of its 
clover in her cheeks. I remember how 
the August breezes played with her 
hair, flinging its golden curling strands 
about her neck and shoulders so that 
it touched my face. now and then, as 
we walked! Somehow the rustle of 
her dress started a strange vibration in 
my spirit. I put my arm around her 
waist and she put her arm around 
mine as we-ran along. A curious feel- 
ing came over me. I stopped and loos- 
ed my arm. 

“It’s very warm!” I said as I picked 
a stalk of fire-weed. 

What was there about the girl 
which so thrilled me with happiness? 

She turned away and felt the rib- 
bon by which her hair was gathered at 
the back of her head. 

I wanted to kiss her as I had done 
years before, but I was afraid. 

She turned suddenly and said to me: 

“A penny for your thoughts.” 

“You won’t laugh at me?” 


“Well, when you go away I shall 
think an’ think about you an’ feel as I 
do when the leaves an’ the flowers are 
all gone an’ I know it’s going to be 
winter, an’ I guess next Sunday Shep 
an’ I will go down to the brook an’ 
come back through the meadow, an’ 
I'll kind o’ think it all over—what you 
said an’ what I said an’ how warm the 
sun shone an’ how purty the wheat 
looked, an’ I guess I'll hear that little 
bird singing.” 

We stopped and listened to the song 
of a bird—I do not remember what 
bird it was—and then she whispered: 

“Will you love me always and for- 
ever?” 

“Yes,” I answered in 
way of.youth. 

She stopped and looked into my eyes 
and I looked into hers. 

“May I kiss you?” I asked, 
afraid, with cheeks burning. 

She turned away and answered: 
guess you can if you want to.” 

Now I seem to be in Aladdin’s tow- 
er and to see her standing so red ani 
graceful and innocent in the sunlight, 
and that strange fire kindled by our 
kisses warms my blood again. 

It was still play, although not lik 
that of the grand ladies and the noble 
gentlemen in which we had once in- 
dulged, but still it was play—the sweet- 
est and dearest kind of play which the 
young may enjoy, and possibly, also, 
the most dangerous. 

She held my hand very tightly as we 
went on and I told her of my purpose 
to be a great man. 


Vv. 


Y MIND was in a singular condi- 
tion of simplicity those days. It 
was due to the fact that I had had no 
confidant in school and had_ been 
brought up in a home where there was 
neither father nor mother nor brother. 
That night I heard a whispered con- 
ference below after I had gone up- 
stairs. I knew that something was 
coming and wondered what it might 
be. Soon Uncle Peabody came up to 
our little room looking highly serious. 
He sat down on the side of his bed 
with his hands clasped firmly under 


the careless 


and 
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one knee, raising his foot below it well 
above the floor. He reminded me of 
one carefully holding taut reins on a 
horse of a bad reputation. I sat, half 
undressed and rather fearful, looking 


into his face. As I think of the im- 
maculate soul of the boy, I feel a 
touch of pathos in that scene. I think 


that he felt it, for I remember that 
his whisper trembled a little as he be- 
gan to tell me why men are strong 
and women are beautiful and given to 
men in marriage. 


“You'll be falling in love one o’ thesé 
days,” he said. 
You remember Rovin Kate?” he asked 
by and by. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Some day when you're a little older 
I’ll tell ye her story an’ you'll see what 
happens when men an’ women break 
the law o’ God., Here’s Mr. Wright’s 
letter. Aunt Deel asked me to give it 
to you to keep. You're old enough 
now an’ you'll be goin’ away to school 
before long, I guess.” 


I took the letter and read again the 
superscription on its envelope: 
Fo Master Barton Baynes— 

(To be opened when he leaves home to .go 
to school.) 


[I put it way in the pine box with 
leather hinges on its cover which Un- 
cle Peabody had made for me and 
wondered again what it was all about, 
and again that night I broke camp and 
moved further into the world over the 
silent trails of knowledge. 


Uncle Peabody went away for a 
few days after the harvesting. He had 
gone afoot, I knew not where. He re- 
turned one afternoon in a buggy with 
the great Michael Hacket of the Can- 
ton Academy. Hacket was a big, 
brawny, red-haired, kindly Irishman 
with a merry heart and tongue, the 
latter having a touch of the brogue 
of the green isle which he had never 
seen, for he had been born in Massa- 
chusetts and had got his education in 
Harvard. He was then a man of forty. 


“You’re coming to me this fall,” he 
said as he put his hand on my arm 
and gave me a little shake. “Lad! 
you’ve got a big pair of shoulders! Ye 
shall live in my house an’ help with 
the chores if ye wish to.” 

“That'll be grand,” said Uncle Pea- 
body, but, as to myself, just then, I 
knew not what to think of it. 


BOOK TWO 
Which is the Story of the Principa! 


Witness 


CHAPTER IX 
In Which I Meet Other: Great Men 


T WAS a sunny day in late Septem- 

ber on which Aunt Deel and Uncle 

Peabody took me and my little pine 
chest with all my treasures in it to the 
village where I was to go to school 
and live with the family of Mr. Michael 
Hacket, the schoolmaster. I was proud 
of the chest, now equipped with iron 
hinges and a hasp and staple. Aunt 
Deel had worked hard to get me ready, 
sitting late at her loom to weave cloth 
for my new suit, which a traveling 
tailor had fitted and made for me. 
remember that the breeches were of 
tow and that they scratched my legs 
and made me very uncomfortable, but 
I did not complain. My uncle used to 
say that nobody with tow breeches 
on him could ride a horse without be- 
ing thrown—they pricked so. 


The suit which I had grown into— 
“the Potsdam clothes,” we called them 
often, but more often “the boughten 
clothes’—had been grown out of and 
left behind in a way of speaking. I 
had an extra good-looking pair of 
cowhide boots, as we all agreed, which 
John Wells, the cobbler, had made for 


me. True, I had my doubts about 
them, but we could afford no better. 
When the chest was about full, I 


remember that my aunt brought some- 
thing wrapped in a sheet of the St. 
lawrence Republican and put it into 
my hands. 


“There are two dozen cookies an’ 
some dried meat,” said she. “Ayes, I 
thought mebbe you’d like ’em—if you 
was hungry some time between meals. 
Wait a minute.” 





__ She..went to her room and Uncle 
Peabody and I waited before we shut 


“It’s natural ye should#* 


around a 





the hasp with a wooden driven 


into its staple. 


peg 


Aunt Deel returned promptly with 
the Indian Book in her hands. 

“There,” said she, “you might as well 
have it—ayes!—you’re old enough 
now. You'll enjoy readin’ it some- 
times in the evenin’, mebbe—ayes! 
Please be awful careful of it, Bart, for 
it was a present from my mother to 
me—ayes it was!” 

How tenderly she held and looked at 
the sacred heirloom so _ carefully 
stitched into its cover of faded linen. 
It was her sole legacy.” Tears came to 
my eyes as I thought of her gener- 
osity—greater, far greater than that 
which has brought me gifts of silver 
and gold—although my curiosity re- 
garding the Indian Book had abated, 
largely, for I had taken many a sly 
peek at it. Therein I had read how 
Captain Baynes—my great grand- 
father—had been killed by the Indians. 

I remember the sad excitement of 
that ride to the village and all the 
words of advice and counsel spoken 
by my aunt. 

“Don’t go out after dark,” said she. 
“I’m ‘fraid some o’ them rowdies’ll 
pitch on ye.” 

“If they do I guess they’ll be kind o’ 
surprised,” said Uncle Peabody. 

“T don’t want him to fight.” 

“If it’s nec’sary, I believe in fightin’ 
tooth an’ nail,” my uncle maintained. 

I remember looking in vain for Sally 
as we passed the Dunkelbergs’. I re- 
member my growing loneliness as the 
day wore on and how Aunt Deel stood 
silently buttoning my coat with tears 
rolling down her cheeks while I leaned 
back upon the gate in front of the 
Hacket house, on Ashery Lane, trying 
to act like a man and rather ashamed 
of my poor success. It reminded me of 
standing in the half-bushel measure 
and trying in vain, as I had more than 
once, to shoulder the big bag of corn. 
Uncle Peabody stood surveying the 
sky line in silence with his back to- 
ward us. He turned and nervously 
blew out his breath. His lips trembled 
a little as he said. 

“T dunno but what it’s goin’ to rain.” 

I watched*them as they walked to 
the tavern sheds, both looking down 
at the ground and going rather un- 
steadily. Oh, the look of that beloved 
pair as they walked away from me! 
the look of their leaning heads! Their 
silence and the sound of their foot- 
steps are, somehow, a part of the pic- 
ture which has hung all these years i 
my memory. 

Suddenly I saw a man go reeling by 
in the middle of the road. His feet 
swung. They did not rise and reach 
forward and touch the ground accord- 
ing to ancient habit of the human foot. 
They swung sideways and rose high 
and each crossed the line of his flight 
a little, as one might say, when it 
came to the ground, for the man’s 
movements reminded me of the aim- 
less flight of a sporting swallow. He 
zig-zagged from one side of the street 
to the other. He caught my eye just 
in time and saved me from breaking 
down. I watched him until he swung 
corner. Only once before 
had I seen a man drunk and walking, 
although I had seen certain of our 
neighbors riding home  drunk—so 
drunk that I thought their horses were 
ashamed of them, being always steam- 
ing hot and in a great hurry. 

i » 

ALLY DUNKELBERG and_ her 

mother came along and said that 
they were glad I had come to school. 
I could not talk to them and seeing 
my trouble, they went on, Sally wav- 
ing her hand to me as they turned the 
corner below. I felt ashamed of my- 


self. Suddenly I heard the door open 
behind me and the voice of Mr. 
Hacket: 


“Bart,” he called, “I’ve a friend here 
who has something to say to you. 
Come in.” 

I turned and went into the house. 

“Away with sadness—laddie buck!” 
he exclaimed as he took his violin 
from its case while I sat wiping my 
eyes. “Away with sadness! She often 
raps at my door, and while IJ try not te 
be rude, | always pretend to be very 
busy. Just-a light word o’ recognition 
by way o’ common politeness! Then 
laugh, if ye can an’ do it quickly lad, 
an’ she will pass on.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Do You Want Me? 


“My name is NancyJane. I walk—I cry 
I wink and go to sleep—I’m over a foot 
















Guarantee 
This offer is made by 



















tall. And I’m given away to little the Farm Life Pub- 
girls who want me. If I do say so ¢ lishing Company, 
myself, I am one of the prettiest ‘ He—ane of ie 
dollies you ever saw. have the § ar 
pinkest cheeks and most beautiful : try. We stand 
brown, soft, silky hair —and it’s y a areatan 
bobbed! I have big blue eyesandI can Vj ; os Se Se 
wink and blink with them, too, or shut , > seribed and that” 
them tight and go to sleep just like you evesvons See 
can. You might not guess it from this vertisement. 

set of me, but I wear the darlingest Sedioctecemmaal 
ittle flowered lawn dress with lace trim- Aunt Molly bee 
ming, and my patent leather slippers are sent Nancy Jane 
the cutest little things you can imagine, tend of her little 
but not any cuter than my knitted silk =e, ont 
cap that can be taken off and put back “appointed. 


onagain. I’m good sized, too—more 
than a foot high. And you just 
ought to see me walk! I can take 
regular, long steps, and I can sit 
down alone or stand up. If I’m 

naughty and you spank me, I'll 

cry right out loud.” 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


“Iam not sold—I am given 5 
away—and I want some lit- [- 
tle girl to send for me, take 
me into her home and be my 
little mother. I’ll be just as 
lovable as can be, and I’m 
sure I can make the little 
mother who plays with me 
very, very happy. Just 
read how easy it is to get 
me without paying a penny 
and then send for me. I just 
know you'll like me and we'll 
be playmates for the longest, 
longest time.” 


How to Get 
the DOLL 


Mothers! It is now possible 
for your little girl to get 
Nancy Jane withoate pen- @ 
ny’scost. And really, besides I’m Ov. 
being posers pen | prey = wee, ane is m era 
an exceptionally well made, substantial doll. ; 

The head is unbreakable. Each eye is set in the Foot High 
head individually by a special patented pivot which gives the eyes free move- 
ment and prevents them from falling out. It also enables the doll to wink and 
blink at will, which is an extra attraction for the child. 

The walking construction is also a patented device which enables the doll to 
sit down, stand up and walk with real human strides, not like the loose legs . 
attached to the body in some of the cheaper so-called walking dolls. 


Send the Coupon Now! 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail it today. We will write and tell you how to get her 
without a penny’s cost to you. We have arranged to give away thousands of Nancy Janes to 
our Farm Life friends for just a little favor that you can easily do us. 

This photograph of Nancy Jane was made to show you how she looks. Only of course she is bigger 
than the picture (over a foot tall) and much more lifelike, because she can sleep, wink, cry, 
sit alone and walk. Besides she is a darling, lovable little doll—the kind a little girl wants to 
take right in her arms and play with. So fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 


This is the COUPON for you to seal-—Jeue walle. youl 
Name and. Address on the lines below and mail it TODAY! 


AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept. 2411 SPENCER, IND. 
I want to have Mary Jane for my very own. Please write and tell me how I can get her without @ 
penny's cost to me. 

















Walk, 
Cry, 
Wink 
and Go 
to Sleep 
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Flannel Shirts by 
PURE WOOL MIXED 


Here is one of the greatest 
t ins youeversaw. iwo 








AFTER TRIAL 
BUY OR RETURN RAZOR. 


PRIGE for RAZOR and STROP $1.95 


A trial costs you nothing. After trial you Gaunelshirtes worth $8. 


then decide to either buy or return. If you 1 a3 for TWOE 
are entirely satisfied with the razor and Bech shirt has TWO ML, KA, 
send us $1.95 promptly after 10 days free trial 4 ton down pockets; double yoke. 
we will send you without further cost a gest : $ wi os infers 

razor strop made by us especially for Dixie tra full for comfort 


azors. You could hot buy a better quality razor $ { 4 no mone 
and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then decide FE j Ba 
for yourself. Order today on coupon below. 


DIXIE M’F’G CO., UNION CITY, GA. 
Send razor on trial as per offer above. (70) 
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FRICK SAW MILLS are 
made in four sizes, and in 
clude all the desirable feat 
ures, includiag our Improved 
Set Works. 


FRICK PORTABLE EN- 
GINES are made ia five sizes. 





AN IDEAL SAW MILL OUTFIT | 
A FRICK ENGINE “%°| 
FRICK SAW MILL | 













Ask for Our Catalog and 
Prices. Easy Terms. 


Also Manufacturers of Gas Trac- 
tors, Traction Engines and Grain 


Threshers. 
FRICK CO, 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA,  S. C. 
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The Stieff Piano 
Is not merely good—It is more than that. The 
exceptional beauty of tone of Stieff Pianos and 
their wonderful durability is what distinguishes 
them. 
Fill out this blank and Mail. 
CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC., 
Charlotte, N. C., or Norfolk, Va. 
Please smd catalog and prices of Pianos 
NLS acs. 0 cane $0.00 0ebeo-08 due 
We als6 can supply the Shaw, Bennett-Bretz, 
ee aan’ PP ee are Ke Davies & Sons, and Leslie pianos at lower prices, 
from $300 up. 
CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC., Norfolk, Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 
EPARE FOR ALARGER SALARY 
In times of Peace prepare for a better job at a larger salary. Modern business 8 
demands trained men and women experts. The better the training the larger & 
P your salary will be. Today our graduates are in the front ranks of modern % 
; business, Enroll with this well- ‘ 
! equipped business college, and help to f . ‘ 
r make your future success secure. Handsome cata- a 
+ mailed on request, You can enter any tiie. ' 
a Raleigh, N. C. and Charlotte, N.C & 
ttt eb easumneannanesahmaammmeanennannaannenet 








GRIND ig meal, 
they are better buiit, 
U8Sb BETTER GRADE 
back’’ GUARANTEE with which you cannot lose, 
inch rocks to grind from 50 to 
log. 
AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 7 Nelson 
Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Machines, 
I 


wugines, Belting, 
NA A OST ET A A 


RUSTS 


ele PRODUCER 


give more real satisfaction, 
have the exclusive 








Sup 


Make Hens "iio 
Winter Eggs 


Mis RUST’S BGG PRODUCER with their 
daily ration Seon you have cackling red 

>. chickens oges 
eac! 


week. 
RUST'S EGG PRODUCER tones up the egg- 
producing organs. Used by professional poul- 
men for thirty years. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send us his name and 30c and we 
will send you postpaid 1-M. trial package. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


FEATHER BED OUTFIT 
*# Now Only $1295 


Send us $12.96 and name of nearest 
express office and we will ship one 
—< ~ooune Now Feather je 
sanitary feathers and be: 
| Son! aS Cc. ‘Atos ther proof ticking, a 
pair 6 pound new Feather and 


laying more and more 





















_ SOUTHERN FEATHER & PRLOW CB, Sept. 29 GREENSBORO. W.C. 


AMERICAN CORN MILLS 


earn bigger dividends—because 
American cleaning arrange ment and 
BOCKS than any other mill. 
Built in sizes 14-inch to 30- 
200 bushels of meal per day. 
copy of guarantee and prices on the size mill you need 


St., 
Corn Shellers, 
nlies. 














Sold under a ‘‘money- 


Get illustrated cata- 
Ask for catalog No. 7. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Recut Feed Mills 
















F E E DI N G 
DURING THE WINTER 


WILL IMPROVE THE CONDITION 
POU a HOGS AND STOCK wae 
ERY MATERIALLY. 
It provides ps necessary Proteins and Min- 
erals for better health and insures greater 
future profits. Write today, for valuable feed- 
ing information. 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO, 
+ S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. y 


THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 

Pea Huller Perfection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
. you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
. What more could 
said of any machine! 

are made in 10 sizes 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cata- 
log and Prices. 


























Star Pea Huller Co. gnceiiinas. TENN | 








School Desks 


Opera Chairs, 
Foldinn Chairs, 
Kindergarten Chairs, 
School Suvplies, 
Blackboards. 


SOUTHERN DESK CO., Hickory, N. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farm Lighting and Power 
Plants 


| 
| 
By G. H. 


ONSIDERABLE 
CF made in recent 


progress has been 


years toward bet- 

tering the conditions of life on the 
ari Rural free delivery takes the 
nail to the farmer’s door; the tele 


phone enables farm- 
ers to talk to cag 
other and to towns 
and cities; good 
roads and the auto- 
mobile make it pos- 
sible for farmers to 
visit when living 





miles apart and to 
attend to business 
in towns and cities 

wh ALFORD miles away in one 
day. 

The installation of farm lighting 
plants has not kept up with other farm 
improvements. Many modern farm 
homes are not lighted with electricity, 


although the benefits which come to 
the farm family through the installa 
tion of a light and power plant are 
greater than can be had trom any 
other one thing for the farm home. A 
child can go to any room or light up 
the whole house in safety. Pressing a 
button turns on the light; pressing it 
again turns out the light. There are 
no matches required and no burning 
flame to blow out. 

There is no reason why any prosper- 


ous farmer cannot have electricity on 
his farm. It costs little to buy and in- 
stall a small light and power plant, and 
less to maintain it. There are small 
lighting plants on the market which 
furnish electric light and power almost 
automatically. 


It is now possible to have any and all 
labor-saving devices in farm homes 
which are found in the homes in large 
cities. An electric light bulb in every 
room in the house, in the barn and 
other outbuildings, ready to be turned 


on whenever needed, now increases 
the joy and happiness in thousands 
of farm homes. In addition to the 


lights for house, barn outbuildings and 
premises, the plant furnishes electricity 
to pump all of the water needed at 
the house and barn; to turn the cream 


separator, the churn, the washing ma- 
chine, the sewing machine and other 
power equipment in the home. You 


also get electric power at the barn to 
turn the cornsheller, the grindstone, 
and the fanning mill—all of this— 
bright, safe electric lights and depend- 
able electric power, at the touch of a 
convenient button. Think of what this 
means to you, to your family and to 
your farm. 
Service Necessary 

HE installation of a light and power 

plant is not just changing lamps for 
electric lights, but 1t is getting more 
and better service and more kinds of 
service. There is no use trying to set 
a dollar and cents value on the change 


We cannot set a price on how much 
better a woman feels after doing the 


washing electrically than when doing 
it by hand, or on the ability to read or 
sew with the comfort that comes from 
really adequate light. 

Most farm and home equipment is 
only used a few weeks or at most only 
a few months in the year. An electric 
light and power plant is used every 
day, month in and month out, from one 
year to another. It does useful work 
every day, saving labor and time and 
trouble. 

The modern electric plant has passed 
the experimental stage and is now 
universally recognized as a_ success. 


The plant is Semartamy fool- “proof. 
ASK ALFORD 
F IN doubt about your mechanical 


problems ask Alford. If it’s fencing 
you want ask Alford. If you’ve been 
thinking about a farm lighting plant ask 
Alford. If you’re not quite sure just 
what machinery you should have for your 
work ask Alford. 


Alford is our—rather your—new farm 
mechanics man. He is hired to work for 
you. We pay him. It’s up to you to 
areal him busy. Ask him about your 
fencing, ee, concrete, farm lighting, 
waterworks, plowing, tractor, or any other 
of your mechanical problems. ddress 
ro. letter to Alford, The Progressive 
armer, Raleigh. 

















ALFORD 


The safety of the plant well 
There is practically no danger 
in dwelling or barn 


There 


known 


ot fire 


1s 


that 
yard 


switch by the door 
turns the light and lights the 
when you start to do the feeding be 
fore daylight in the morning, or when 
the dog barks at night, or when any ot 


is a 
on 


the stock makes an unusual noise. It 
is not necessary to lose time hunting 
for a lantern that the wind may blow 
out. 


Thieves very much prefer darkness 
to light and are, of course, afraid to 
have a bright lights flashed on them 
Put electric bulbs in the poultry house, 
the hog pen, the barnyard. the tool 
shed and at other places on the prem- 
ises and then it is only necessary to 
turn on the switch controlling a cer- 
tain light when a chicken squalls or a 
pig squeals. Thieves stay away from 
farms lighted with electricity. 


A light and power plant will operate 

pressure water system, pumping 
vour water, and forcing it to the 
kitchen sink, to a bathroom upstairs, 
to the trough at the barn and to the 
garden and lawn for sprinkling. This 
vives you water direct from well or 


spring, without allowing it to become 


stale in the storage tank. 
Let Electricity Be Your Wash 
Woman 
ASHING is probably the biggest 


single task a farmer’s wife has to 
put up with. It is very hard work and 
takes a lot.of time. The plant furnishes 
power to run the washer and wringer 
and on ironing days furnishes electric- 
ity for the iron. This saves endless 
steps and hours of work and worry 
over a hot stove. 

It is not necessary to buy new ma- 
chinery to benefit from the power fea- 
ture of the plant. Your present hand- 
operated machines can be fitted with 
simple power pulleys and then one 
small, inexpensive, portable motor can 
be made to do the entire job. 

When buying a light and power 
plant, many factors should be consid- 
ered. There are two distinct types of 
farm lighting plants—the belted plant, 
using a farm engine connected by a 
belt to the generator and the direct 
connected plant—that is, one in which 
the engine and generator are directly 
connected by the crank shaft, the gen- 
erator thus turning at the same speed 
as the engine. These types are subdi- 
vided into engines which operate on 
kerosene and those which use gasoline, 
as well as air-cooled and water-cooled 
plants. 

The lighting of farm homes should 
have the same careful attention that 
city residences receive. Many farmers 
install their own plants, but as a rule 
the local dealer should furnish a com- 
petent electrician to install the plant 
and to ‘do the wiring. The fixtures 
should be neat and harmonizing. Pro- 
vide flexible controls and plenty of con- 
venient outlets for fans, irons and oth- 
er portable fixtures. 

The way to be sure that you will get 
a plant that is neither too small to do 
your work nor too large for your re- 
quirements is to get in touch with a 
well informed local dealer. His famil- 
iarity with your conditions and his 

knowledge of the plant he sells will 
enable him to exactly fit your needs. 


American Farm Bureau Meeting, 
Chicago, December 11 


HE fourth annual convention of the 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
will be held in Chicago, December I1- 
14. The Sherman Hotel will be con- 
vention headquarters. Reservations tor 
rooms can be made by correspondence 
with A. R. Simpson, 58 E. W ashington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. A special rate ot 
a fare and a half for round trip will be 
accorded to convention delegates. €er- 
tificates granting delegates to return 
ticket at half fare will be granted from 
December 5 to 11, thus enabling the 
purchaser to attend both the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition and th 
Farm Bureau convention, The caiaeet 
rate will apply for return until Decem- 
ber 18 
































Satutday, November 25, 1922 


Agood old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 

It did the work, but m 
howit burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,—without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chest it 
penetrates the skin witha tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
itis a clean, white ointment g 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis, croup, neuritie,rheuma- 
tism or @ cold. 

Sold by druggistseverywhere, in and 
Feed 3Sc and 65c; hospital = 3 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
@ETTER THAN & MUSTARD PLASTER 


ae 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Aggressin 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


KELLY-DUPL 
Grindin 


~ 


ais 








— 











COMBINATION 
CUTTER and 


Grinds alfalfa, 






corn fodder, 
mm clover hay, 
™ peavine hay, 

sheaf oats, 
Y kaffir corn and mile 

maize in the head, 
Y eitherseparately or mixed 

in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
out shucks, oats, rye, barley, 
mm and all other grains. 







. fine, medi 
choose ford gets, "fcr canscfer. sony "alee wid 
niform grinding, the Kelly- x can't be Especially 
adapted for Gasoline Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG, CO., Box 813, Springfield, Ohle 





T. eee" 
* 727 TOWERS 
FISH BRAND SLICKER 


it's the 


Patented Features 

the Special Materials ana 

‘ Workmanship 7fatmeke 

~#e Big, Difference 
4% EVERYWHERE “tOWER’s © 

Bt ‘ AFTOWRROO. 3 

~ BOSTON 


ee 














ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PaT. OFF. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly as it is 
a postitive antiseptic and 
germicide. .Pleasant to use; 
does not blister or remove 
the hair, and you can work 
the horse. 2.50 per bottle, 
Mdelivered. Book 7 R Free. 

, 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


beam Auto 


Earn $150to $400 a Month 





Greater opportunities than ever for 


Rehe Trained Motor anics. 


RASS oF bE 


Tractor SCHOOL Kanses city.mo: 
hoot Under 


Se. 
vf ¥ J. RAHE 1007.) - 


FENCE PRICES LOWER 
Greatly REDUCED PRICES Poultry 
‘ence Wire. Soild F: to user 

direct. We PAY T FREIGHT. Write 
for free log which saves you money. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 153 Morton, Ill. 


























| The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTFEPLETZ 





Arkansas Laying Contest Results 


HE reports of the Arkansas laying 


conte:t for August and September 
contain some items of interest.” As 
might be expected the five highest 
pens for both 
months are Single 
Comb White Leg- 
horns, the August 
figures being 217, 
186, 185, 178, and 
175 eggs per pen, 
and September fig- 
ures drapping to 
175, 141, 131, 129, 
and 124 eggs per 
pen. 


ROTHPLETZ 


The five highest 
hens to date show a difference. They 
are, first. White Wyandotte, 247 eggs; 
second \White Leghorn 233 eggs; third, 
White Leghorn, 229 eggs; fourth, Bar- 
red Rock, 221 eggs, and fifth, Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, 218 eggs. 


Worms in Poultry 


E HAVE lately had several com- 

plaints of the prevalence of intes- 
tinal worms in poultry. Usually there 
are no external indications other than 
loss of flesh, pale comb and wattles 
and occasionally diarrhea. When a 
bird dies or is killed, the worms can 
be found in the intestine. 


Several remedies are advised. San- 
tonine, at the rate of two grains for 
each bird, dissolved in a little water 
and used to moisten mash, adding half 
a teaspoonful of castor oil per bird, is 
cood. Another is: 4% ounce of pow- 
dered areca nut, divided into four 
doses, giving one dose every morning, 
fasting, followed by a dessertspoon- 
ful of sweet oil two hours later. 


A California experiment station suc- 
cessfully uses this: For 100 birds, one 
pound of tobacco stems, finely chopped, 
is steeped for two hours in enough wa- 
ter to cover. The tobacco and liquid 
are then mixed with mash, half the us- 
ual feed. Two hours_after feed is con- 
sumed, a quarter ration of mash is 
given, moistened with water in which 
Epsom salts is dissolved at the rate of 
11 ounces to 100 birds. This is re- 
peated in a few days. 


In all cases, fowls should be kept 
without feed, water only being given 
them for 24 hours before giving the 
medicine. 


Where worms are suspected, all 
droppings should be gathered often 
and burned, and the surface soil in 
houses and runs, either removed to a 
depth of two or three inches, or well 
sprayed with a 5 per cent sulphuric 
acid solution. 


For tape worm, six drops oil of male 
fern in one teaspoonful of castor oil, 


_| given in morning, fasting, followed in 


two hours by moist mash containing 
one teaspoonful of castor oil per bird. 


Timely Poultry Hints 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks are still 
showing up as producers. At the 
Kentucky Agricultural College Ex- 
periment Station the yearly produc- 


tion record, which had been held by a 
White Leghorn with 260 eggs, was 
broken by a Barred Plymouth Rock 
pullet, of standard type and color) with 
263 eggs, her heaviest production being 
from November to April. 

* * 2 


Wyandottes are not slow either. The 


writer has a pullet hatched May 1, 
that on November 10 was sitting on a 
full clutch of eggs in a stolen nest, 


indicating that she began laying dur 
ing the latter part of October at latest. 
But, it is the early broodiness that is 
unusual, 

i ar 


One of The Progressive Farrier ad- 
vertisers of Rhode Island Reds writes 
us for help. Many of her customers 
fail to indicate clearly which variety 
they wish, single or rose comb, and es- 
pecially write badly, particularly 
their names and addresses, that much 
delay is caused. The same careless- 
ness in. signing names and giving ad- 
dresses bothers us often. Write plain-. 
ly and give full address. 


SO 


——— 








You Can Have 
Electric Light and Power 


On Your Farm for 


6 et 


32 volt HOMELITE PLANT batteries 
with batteries, $245.00 
F.O.B, East Orange, New Jersey 


ILL supply 20 to 25 brilliant electric lights in your 
home, barns, and other buildings, and give power for 
other uses up to 4 horsepower, such as cream 


separator, washing machine, pumps, grinder, etc. 


Weighs only 100 lbs.-carry it anywhere. No foundation re- 
quired-—safe, economical, convenient, timeand money savin. 
TIME PAYMENT IF DESIRED 


Write today for full particulars of 
this marvel of compact efficiency 


The Simms Magneto Company 


276 North Arlington Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 


Attractive proposition to live dealers 

















irstin 
One Man 
Stump Puller 


Lowest Prices Ever Quoted! 


Special Introduc Sale‘on Famous KIRSTIN 
One-Man Stump Pullersplaces this dependable land 
clearing equipment in reach of any man with stump 
land. Th ousands in use—every KIRSTIN owner a 
booster because of ease of operation, simplicity and 
wonderful power. One man, or a boy, pu D 
stumps. 100-Ib. push develops 5'2 tons pull! wei 
as little as 100 Ibs, complete. Easy to move anyw' 


1923 Models on 30 Days’ Trial 


Prove to your own satisfaction that the KIRSTIN is the 
coment to use. Try it, at our risk, on) onl — stumps. Get 
rid of those profit-eating stumps a: arvestmere 6 
Make your waste land work for you. New 1923 Models 
represent latest improvements, Prices $39.50 and up. Cash 
or Easy Payments. All types— Ratchet, Clutch, Drum, 
One-Man and Horse-Power Pullers. Guaranteed for 3 years. 
« Write for complete 
Send No Money: information about 
our Direct-from-Factory Sale Plan and New 
Lower prices on improved KIRSTIN Stu 


I Stump 
Pullers. Know whythe KIRSTIN way is the 
Quickest, Basiest, Cheapest way to clear | 


* r’sGuide"’ < 
Free Book: ano Gitece book 
sent free. The best book on the sub- gi 
ject ever printed. Fullyillustrated , r 
with actual : phs. Gives ff S's 
ea ey 


co. 
mICcH. 














_ Quick Shipments From 
) Escanaha, 
\ ¢ Portiand, Ore. 


NY / Atianta, Ga. 
YN i/ Sam Francisco, Cal, 
\ : A. J. KIRSTIN 


1202 LUD STREET, ESCANABA, 








Fy One Man Pulls Em Easy 


on your bius:ces and rol.ing band to swp the soli and Get New Reduced Prices on Hercuiee, the fastest, 
fertiiizer fron wasewmg away this winter, Use the *“One-Man** Hand Power Stump 
> Puller made. double, trtple, quadruple 


Moves like ® 
a7 


power —4 es ip one. 
\ wheelberrow. $10 down. Z 











10 Days’ Trial 










(7 Cents a Word, 


Farmers, 
Breeders’ Cards 


(J Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


Exchange § 


Cash With Order) 


a 





eae address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


State plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 











LIVESTOCK 











BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires—Pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. 





ween Berkshires. Stone Gate. Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
hires—B James W. Graves, American 
Nonlonel Bank, ll d, Va. 


Hillerest Berkshires—Special offering next 30 days, 
in spring boars and gilts of May farrow, cholera im- 











eee ewe 

















ANDALUSIANS 
Blue Andalusian Cockerels—Selected stock Prize 
winners at State and Greensboro shows; each $3. 
Oliver Smith, Conover, N. C 
COCHINS 
Partridge Cochins—Male, 3 hens, $20. Won first at 
State Fair and Rerhems Fair. On approval. G. M 
Carver, Durham, e 
GAMES 


Dark Cofnish padiga Game Chickens—Pullets. $2 
each; cockerels, $3. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, 












BIRDS 




















CANARIES 
Canaries—Pay Better Than Chickens—Raising Cana- 
ries, new revised book, tells everything; mailed, 
for price Males, females. Imported and 
Ww alker" s Bird Store, Binghamton, N. Y. 
“1 1856 
ne new ee 

‘ree —Ser 4 Bo ok 0 on Hardy Trees, Plants, 
Shrubs Vines Seed—-From the heart of the 
Ozarks Ideal for reference Lists hundreds of varie- 
ties at low prices: lirections for planting special 
offers, et Sook free. Write today. Arkansas Seed 
& Nursery Company, Dept. L2, Fayetteville, Ark 

BEANS 

Selected Soy Bean Seed -Mamm th Yellow Brown, 
and Black-—Highest germination; 1922 crop. Condi- 
tions suggest early buying advisable. Write for prices, 
or information concerning crop. Reed & Felton, Hert- 
ford, N. C. 

Soy Beans--We are in position to furnish all varie- 
ties; carlots or less. We maintain storage facilities in 
the production sections, thereby enabling us to give 
our customers a much better price and a saving in 
freight rafes. Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed 
Co., Gaffney, 8S. C. 

















muned and _ register $23 each. Hillcrest Farm, 
Clarksville, Va. North Carolina. 

Champion Berkshires—Year-old gervice boar, $50. LANGSHANS = 
Me won two firsts and junior champion this fall; from Write for Prices Purebred Black Langshans. J. L. 
a litter of 11; sired by our three-times grand champion Hardin, Emory, Va. 
of 1 Choice spring gilts. C. Russell Gatbreath, 

Street, Maryland. LEGHORNS 
DUROC-JERSEYS Rose Comb Brown Leghorns—Sxhibitton _ gracde;, 
May hatched. Cockerels, $2. oe}, Sane. $2. John I. 


Duroc Jerseys—All ages. Indian Creek Duroo Farm, 


= 


4 

=~ Duroo-Jersey—Service Boars, Bred Gilts, 
and Best breeding. Prices right. J. P. Alex- 
ander, Fairfield, Va. 





Durocs—Service Boars, Bred Sows, Gilte— 
. Pigs, $10; trio, $25. M.-C. Eddins, North 














Eason, Route 4, Snow Hill, 


For Sale—S. C. Dark and Light Brown Leghorn 
Cockerele—Prize winners. The Sure-to-lay strain, Price 





CABBAGE—COLLARDS—ONIONS 








500 Mixed i a Plants—Postpaid 5c. Walter 
Parks, Pisgah, N. Ry le 

C abbage Plants—Wakefields, 20c 100; 1,000, $1.10. 
Mrs. Sallie V. West, Route 6, Dunn, N. C. t 

‘Wakefield Cabbage Plants—$1.60 1,000, F. 0. 
Morrisville. Morrisville Plant Farm, Morrisville, N. t 





2,000,000 W “Wakefield Cabbage Plants— Guaranteed.” 


$5 to $7.50 each. gottesacties guaranteed. New 
Light Poultry Farm, D. Wilson, Prop., Norlina, 90c 1,000, postpaid. Holme’s Plant Farm, Franklin, 
North Carolina. Virginia. 








For Sale—Choice 8._C. White Leghorn Cockerels— 
Shipped on approval. Both show and utility type. Let 
know what you want. We have it ‘at reasonable 











Duroc-. gs— us 
Bred alien » Pedigree y-ag , AY — prices. Satisfaction guaran’ Piedmont White Leg- 
Conover, N. c Address mail:: John Bowe, Hotel horn Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
Raleigh, Baicigh N.C. 8. C. White Leghorns—Baby chicks. Hatching ogee. 
ESSEX * ee- -nested, line bred. Book your order now for 
Bred and Sth. E = ee ee 7 ung tins a" ed 
Fine Registe fod Bese Pigs, Service Boars, an age all season. ating list and prices on re- 
Yeon Gite sist 50 up. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, quest. Address Roberts Poultry Farm, Box 191-A, 
North Carolina. Sweetwater, Tenn. 
HAMPSHIRES MINORCAS 
Hampshiree of Quality—Bred sows and — of best Choice R. C. Black Minorcas—Heavy layers. Pul- 
breeding and {ndividuality. Real herd By. lets, $2.50; cockerels, $3.50. Mrs. Philip ¢, Boeaver- 
hog cholera immuned and registered in i --—% name. dam, Va. 


We guarantee to please you. We ship on approval. 
Write us. loka Farm, Battleboro, N. C, 





ORPINGTONS 





oO. I. C.’s 
Service Boars, Bred Gilts. 





Pigs, “w. 1. 


ren T padtord. Va. 
I. 4 Beuete red Sows, Boars and Pin. Valley 
mit Farm . O. Box 27, Robersonville, N. 


__POLAND-CHINAS 


onaeistered Big Bone Spotted Poland- ee 
prices. I. W. Turpin, Otterbrook Farm, 


For Sale—Bxtreme er, Type Poland-China Pigs— 
Recgen s~4 mae Hunter, Winston~ Salem, 


Type Poland-Chinas—2% months 4. sig. 50 

A Mated, pe akin. Sired by_Big Tom 

Jr. edigrees for all. 7 wlint Hil 

Farm, Staley. : 


ee ja ma Spotted Poland-China 
red, raised an ced right. The best farm- 
aE hog. fitistection pk, Geo. EK. Smith & 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Oceaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. — Offers 
Suzandra herd bull, young bulls, r 
deen-Angus. Attractive prices. Write Liipfert, Win- 
éton-Salem, N. C. 





























GUERNSEYS 


uernsey Cones heifers, 2 
Wildman, Lees- 





For Sale—Registered Gu 
bulls. veut bred, well colored. BR. 





r Sale—One Yearling 
por 
2 each 


Registered. Guernsey Bull— 
ee etre gilts, 6 





JERSEYS 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Ready for service; 
breeding; $35 and up. Hickory Grove Farm, 


North arolina. 
For Sale—A Limited Number Reswuaned |S 
Bull Calveo—Line-bred Nobles” trom Mepister 
dams. U. &. Accredited herd. RBeynolda, LZ , 
nolda, N.C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
320 Shoate and Ready to ship. Bred from 
large stock. State i aan Chas. Crafton, Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 





popular 
over, 














For Sale—Purebred Registered Spotted Poland-China 
eows, ots and pigs. One registered extra fine Holstein 
bull. Holstein heifer, off a 10-gallon 
cow, Piowertie and Johanna stock, Il good as the 

st. §. W. Woodley, epeoeietee. Evergreen St 
Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. C., Route 2, Box 54. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Registered White Collie Pups. Green Acre Kennels, 
Marion, Ala. 














Buff Orpingtons—The best yet. a a prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

Orders Filled prometiy—s , & a Orpingtons— 
For breeders and exhibition. Miss Julia P. Jones, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 











Buff Orstngtens—One 204 cok, 10 hens, $25 (twenty- 
five dollars). Mrs, Sallie V. West, Route 6, Dunn, 
North Carolina. A 

Choice, Early Hatched Buff Orpington Cocker 


els— 
an erapdeone cosenge National inners; $4 and $5 


lack, Tryon, N. 
Purebred Cook’s Buff Sraingione Api hatched 
cookeree, Re 50; vullete, $2: pene, $2.50. Piedmont 
Poultry Y , Creedmoor, N. 


ST YEOUTH ROCKS 


Choice Barred and Buff Rock Cockereis—$2.50. 
They weigh. Pullets lay. Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 


Thompson’s Direct Imperial Bissiet, Dark Barred 
Bode, veering cocks, $8. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jones- 
ville, Va. 


Buf 
golden buff, weight 
Salisbury, Maryland. 

arred Rock Cockerels—Light and dark. 
2nd and champion cockerel at Greensboro Fair. 
te your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lambeth, Thomasville, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Pure Harold Tompkins Reds—Selected cogbercie. -_ 
Pullets, cogs and baby chicks. BR. M. De azo, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Purebred S. C. Bhode Island Bed Cockerels—Owen 

and utility strains. April hatched, $3 cach: $5 pair. 
Mrs. M. B. Rudd, Bon Air, Va. 

Gen uine 8. C. Rhode Island Red Cockerele—April 
hatched, $2. Tompkins and | aad strain. Mrs. Geo. 
8S. Goodwin, Frederick Hall, 

















Rock Gosterels <= Castes select breeding, rich 
8 he., $3.50. G. E. Brumley, 





Won Ist. 
$5 up. 
eo. 8. 























Mrs. Deaton’s meee — to See sale. 
Birds, $3.50 to a Satisfaction aran’ bal 
a oe. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. 

Reds Wnses state’s best shows. 15 Eggs, 
32° * aclivered Spring cockerels, $5, $7.50, $10 each. 
Pullets, $3, $4. Folder. Miss Sadie Covington, 
Wadesboro, N 

WYANDOTTES 








Silver Wyandottes—Cockerels, from winners. Mise 
Viola Kiker, Polkton, N. C. 


Purebred White Wyandottes—Hene, $2.50; cocks, $3. 
H. BH. Bennett, Gilkey, N. 


Partridge Wyandotte Cockerels and ie eee 
birds and layers. L. Abbott, Kinston, 


Purebred White Wyandotte Pullets and Coke 
$1.50 50 each. S. E. Bennett, Union Mills, N. C., Rt. 3. 


Cc. White Wyandottes—Heavy 

















Cabbage Plants—State variety wanted. 


Frost-proof 
0, $1.25, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hills- 


500, ol 1,00 
boro, N. C. 
ao ey Plants—Jersey ~ Wakeflelds— 300 10: 
$1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed, 10,000, $15. 
Zebulon, N. C, 
Cabbage Plants—All 
00, 75c, postpaid. Satisfaction 
Scott, Franklin, Va 

3,000,000 Ww Wakefield Cabbage Plants—‘‘Guaranteed,”’ 
500, 75c; $1.25, peepee; 10,000 expressed, $9. 
T. J. Cox, Va 





”* ites, 





leading varieties; 1,000, $1; 
guaranteed. J. H. 





Franklin, 


Millions Cabbage Plante—Leading parities ; 600, $1; 
$1.40, postpaid, insured. Quick shipments. 
Riverside Farms, Maxton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—What Kind?—We have them, and 
frostproof; 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. 
Reliable Plant Farms, Courtland. Va. 


~ Send No “Money —Leading Varieties of Cabbage “and 
pormade Onions—Sent C. O. D. 00, $1.10; 10,000, 











E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage « Plants—Wakefields, Six Flat 
Varieties—300, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1, pompaid. 


Quick delivery. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va 





"Cabbage Plants—1,000,000 now ready for fall set- 
ting. 1,000, $1.25; 500, 75c, postpaid. La ge oy 
guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, Frank 





~ Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Spring heading; = 
and late varieties; 300, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, 1, post- 





paid; quick delivery J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, 
Virginia. 
Stout Healthy 7 ® 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—100 for 25c; for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


COTTON 
Improved Early King Boll Weevil Smasher Cotton 
Seed—Cheap. Write us. Sexton Plant Co., Ooystou. 
Georgia . a 





Half-and-Half Cotton Seed—Send for our free book- 




















let which gives full description, testimonials, etc 
Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn 

Cotton Seed for Sale—Nice select Cleveland, “Cook. 
King, Simpkins and Poole’s Early Big Boll cotton seed 
Car lots a specialty Elliot S. Pool, Clayton, N. ¢ 

King’s Early Improved Cotton—-Matures in 90 days 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices on these fine seed 
for next 30 days. Write today for facts. King Cotton 
Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga 

Write for Prices on Our Carolina Special Wanna 
maker, Cleveland and Cook’s Re-improved Cotton Seed 

These are the true and tested varieties. We can also 
furnish Webber-49 Stavle seed. Georgia Carolina Sead 
Co., Gaffney, S. C 

GRASS SEED 

Dallis Grass for Pastures—Folder free. Lambert, 

Darlington, Ala : 
PEAS 

Cowpea Crop Very Short This Year—Buy early, save 
money. All new crop. Irons, Brabhams, Whippoor- 
will, $2.10; mixed, $2. Freight paid 10 bushels or 
more. Cash Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. C. 





We Are Large Shippers of Cowpeas— 
less. We maintain warehouses here and at Atlanta, 
= “~— h $e ge service with lowest freight 
rates. yrite for prices Georgia-Carolina Seed Co. 
Gaffney, 8. C. = 


~In car lots and 





~ PECANS 


Save Money | Now—Buy Pecan Stock From “Campville 
Nurseries—Best varieties. Budded stock - % Send 
for prices.. Campville Nurseries, Camprilie. 


Early Bearing Budded and Grafted caper Shell 
voces Treee—W wy A, I —— nursery ; al 

‘ees guaranteed. atalog ‘free. ass Pecan Co 
Lumberton, » Miss. = 


~ Plant Pecans for Profit—In 10 years. ‘a 10-acre 
should be the most profitable portion of your farm We 
specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, . 
best for the South. Our trees are sturdy, resistan 
to disease and = lived. Arrange now for fall plant- 
Le, a aan Gass ll_ information and 
Specialis 

















arlan Farms Nursery, P 
Eockhart, Alabama. ” 2x = 
RYE 
Abruzzi aaa 60 bushel. Nubbin Ri 
Climax, N. _— a 
STRAWBERRIES 
Lady Thompson Strawberry Li ar 000, $3; 
$2. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. 





Progressive Everbearing Strawberry [En 1, 
100, prepaid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. — 


Best Varieties Strawberries—200, $1; 500, 
$3.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 


Stremberry owe Progressive a — $1.50 





$3; 1,000, 











100; $6.50 1,00. Rosebank Nursery, Winchester, 
} tt 

Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Best for 
South. $1.50 100, postpaid. Murray Plant Farm, 
Selma, Ala. 

Strawberry Plants—Lady Thompson, Bubac! and 
Excelsior; 50c 100; $4 1,000. Guy Bolick, » 


North Carolina. 


Thousands of § Strawberry P! Plants—Big Joe, , Klondike, 
Aroma—75c . 100, postpaid; EA per 1,000, by ex- 
Dress. _ iL. w. Prajt, Farmville, Va. 


~ Strawberry P Plants—Purebred, ‘all standard varieties. 








postpaid and insured. OW. H. Holton, Cash Corner, $4.50 per 1,000; $2.75 for 500; an t Ly Buxton 
North Carolina. White Seed ‘Company, Elizabeth’ City, c. 
Progressive Everbearing Se — Our new- 


Millions Fine Cabbage Plants — 500, T5ec; 000, 
$1.25, mailed or expressed. ‘‘We lead, others follow. 
Co., Ga., Valdosta, Ga., 


Sexton Plant Royston, 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Frost-proof C abbage” Plants—Leading Meat Tay mee 
i 





ed, postpai 5 Oc; 500, T5c; 1,000 1.50 
pressed, 1, 000, $i 10, 000, $7. 50. Collards same price. 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, 





Wakefields, Flat Va- 

postpaid; 5,000 express- 
aemaguen guaranteed. 
d, 


Cabbage ose ear 
~ i ea 75¢; , $1.25, 

$5. Prompt service. Sa 
Southern Plant Farms, Court! 


Frestprock, wee ab bare Plants—Wholesale and Retail— 
100, 25c; 300, 50c; 500, Bo 1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 
10,000, $9; 100,000, $75, 0. B. Plants now ready; 
order quick. Scott Bros., F ankiin, Va 


Millions Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
Now ready. Finest crop in 10 years. 500, 75c: $1.25 
1,000; 4,000, $1 1,000; 10,000, 90c 1,000. Write or wire 















order. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Now ready. 
Wakefield, Succ ession ae Flat Dutch. 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50; 2,000, $2.50 $5, postpaid. reas 


100, 
guaranteed. McD. Marks, “Buies Creek, 


Plants—Charleston and Jersey wabetan Basset 
vis Dutch Cabbage, and Bermuda Onion—500, 75c; 

1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5.75; 10,000, $10; 50,000, $45; 
100,000, $85. Quality Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 


Send No Money—To prove our ‘Frostproof’ 
bage Plants will Diease you, will ship C. O. D., postage 
prepaid, 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Pay post- 


Se; $ 
man when plants arrive. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. 
ready. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early varieties ; 
250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c. By express, ‘1 
1,000. Plant direct from experienced grower. Personal 
attention to orders insures satisfaction. R. O. Parks, 
Ulah, N. C. 














Cabbage iente—Jeetiog varieties. Collard, Lettuce, 


Kale, and Brussels Sprouts—Now 


~ Choice R. layers. iy. Parcel postpaid: 100, 80c: 300, T5c: 500, $1 
Pallets, $2.50; cockerels, $3.50. Mrs. Philip Duke, 1,000, $1.5 so, patist =. guaranteed. D. r Feahesa’ 
eaverdam, Va. ie \e 





White Wyandotte Cocks and Cockerels—From blue 
ribbon_ winners; $3, , $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
John E. Shepherd, Burlington, N. C., ute 4. 





For Sale—Airedale and English Shepherd Puppiee— 
Priced for quick sale. R. Wickham, Hampton, Va. 


For Sale—Pointer—Male, nicely started, 15 months 
old; first $35 gets him. J. H. Brough, Crittenden, Va. 


Airedale Puppies—High-class. Females, $15: males, 
$20. eae 


" gree with each. Tom Saunders, Rutherford- 
n, 




















Wanted—Bird Dog—Well broke, good retriever, and 
ieee “2 Registered dog preferred. Lock Box 122, 


For Sale—One Male 3 ae | Pointers—6% months 
old, guaranteed, $25, C. D,. Emmett Barringer, 
Conover, N. C. 


Airedale Pups—Highly bred and entitled to regis- 
tration; for sale,- Write to C. B. Edwards, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 


Collies—Large sable male, 20 months, ‘Tegistered; fine 
one; white female, 10 months; sable female, 10 months; 
sable suey. Stock can be registered. H. B. Coyner, 

airfax, Va. 


For Sale—One New Foundland, 3 Airedale, 2 Collie 
Bitches, and 1 English Bull Dog—All registered and 
cheap. Discarding these breeds. Write Cotton Belt 
Kennels, Brownsville, S. 


























DUCKS 
Buff Qrpington “Ducks—$3 pair. John Hutto, Lex- 
ington, S. C., 1. 
TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—Well matured. Invincible 
Farm, Andrews, 8. C. 
Large Healthy White Holland Turkeys. Mre. Lula 
Ohenautt, Dilworth, Texas. 
Large Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—$15 per pair. 
Jerdon Castle, Buckner, Va. 
a hy | Red hg Cen and price, write 
Mrs. A A . L. Poole, Dundas, 
Prize Winning White ea pyee—See tom, 
two hens. Ioka Farm, Battleboro, N. C 





For Sale—45 Bourbon Red Turkeys—As breeders. 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 

Stock for Sale—From prize-winning Ssatbon Reds— 
Unrelated pairs or trios. Bryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, N. C. 


Mammoth White Holland Turkeys—Imported stock, 
jarge, em. non-roaming. ©, C. Conger, Jr., Penn 
al Cc a. 


For Sale—Purebred Narragansett we a 
























































FOXES each, $16; 2 hens and gobbler, $24. Mrs. G. Heg- 
Grey Foxes had Sale—$10. J. W.. Casteen, Folkston, lar, Concord, Cc. ar 
North Carolin TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
MISCELLANEOUS Black Langshans. Twin Oaks Poultry Farm, 
Canary Birds, Parrots, Gold Fish, Monkeys, Fancy a 
Poultry, Feed, Etc.—Write National Pet Shop, Wine Silverlaced Saycaaoile and Brown ae Cockerels. 
ston-Salem, N. C Silveroaks Poultry Farm, Lenoir, N. 
* 18 Indian Runner _Ducks—$25. iz Waite ‘Hol- 
POULTRY AND EGGS land Turkeys. Mrs. H. J, Hooks, Clarkton 
merten’s ie Suahiy Fawn, ands White Tian Bun. 
ners an nglets’’ Barr " van ow 
ANCONAS Poultry Farm, Curryville, “= 
aoe ent we ee Raeford, N. Cy, avgnted: Some Purebred |) ite, Joghorn Pallets, 
juperior conas—For pleasure juirre) are 
eae. twin Gale Holle Poultey Pace” Fronkiboviiio NG. Stead Oe Bisson i chon Borines, NO. 








25,000,000. Fine ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—Jer- 
sey, Charleston, Succession and Flat Dutch—300, 50c; 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50, mailed 
or expressed coll Bermuda onions, same prices. 
Prompt shipments. Absolute satisfaction or money re- 





funded. Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
5,000,000 ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—Jersey and 

Charleston Wakefield—35c 100; 300, 75 500, $1; 

1,000, $1.50, mailed prepaid. Expressed, 10,000, $12.50 


Largest and oldest. plant growers in Virginia. f ated 
shipments, Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, or money 
refunded. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 


50,000,000 Frostproof Wakefields, Succession, Flat 
Dutch—Also Crystal Wax and White Bermuda Onions. 
Orders filled day cool» and guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition. Postp: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.70; col- 
lect, 1,000, $1.10; Stoo. 5) 10,000, $9. Dealers write 
for special price. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Government inspected. 
Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Express collect, 

per 1,000; 5,000 and over, 85c; 10,000 and over, 
75c per 1,000. Parcel post prepaid: 100, 25c; 250, 50c; 
600, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hull 
Plant Farm, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


10,000,000 Cabbage Plants— 
rooted; fleld grown from Long Island seed; 








Frostproof, large and well 
full count, 








prompt shipments. Varieties: Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Express 
collect, 1,000, $1.25; 5.000, $5; 10.000, $9; 50,000, 
$3 Postpaid, 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Bermuda Onion Plants, same price. Satisfac- 
tion = Davis 1 Plant Co., Tifton, 

Frost- proof Cabbage > Plants — Grown from Long 
Isiand seed. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Succession, and 


250 plants for 65 cents; 
Express collect: 1,000 
$1.15 per 1,000; 10, a 

guaranteed. eferen 


Sure Head. Parcel post paid: 
500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.75. 
plants for $1.25; 5,000 plans, 
for $1 per 1,000. Satisfaction 


ground strawberry plants will bring quick returns, and 
you can have big, ripe strawberries, June to Decem 
Every garden should have some. Heavy-rooted, new- 
ground plants, guaranteed true to name. Write today 
for catalog on strawberry plants and fruit trees. 
Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn. 


FRUIT TREES 


Can Save You Money on Fruit Trees—Write for cat- 
alog. Fruitland Nufseries, Desk B, Augusta, Ga. 

Complete Line Fruit Trees, Vines, Plants, Etc.— 
Superior quality. Minimum prices. Write for catalog. 
Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 


Fruit Trees — Greatly Reduced a Direct to 














Planters; no agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
cherri gtapes, berries, nuts, ogee ct, -- 
Ornamental trees, vines, and ehrube, 64- 


catalog. ‘Semneeiee Nursery Co., Box 108" “Cleveland. 
Tennessee. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


at 2 do fat exes cntend, our yar general oGvestiing guar- 

sements use evel ur 
chaser sanould Ss "land for himself before 4 ing. 
is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper or unless he shows us s ‘er- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Three Grain, Cotton and Tobacco Farms 6. 
Box 5, Gulf, N. SS e _— 


Bright Tobacco Grain, Stock, Peach, Cotton a 
Sacrifice prices. Must go. Joel Layton, Dunn, N. 


For Rent—Four-horse Farm—With or without team: 
rs houses; one mile from a Ref- 
erence required. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 


~ 250 Acres—One million fees pine aes 


























3 tenant 











houses; water astures, barns; near, Henderson; 5 
miles of a railroad station. Apply Box 21, Louisburg, 
North Carolin 
VIRGINIA 
Land Buyers—Send for Bulletin. Box 9, Emporia, 
Virginia. ° 
Special Bargains—In 12 to 700-Acre Farms—Im- 


proved and Femerorse. Easy terms. Isom Dimmette, 
Lunenburg, Va 


For Sale—Farms Suitable for Cotton, Bright Tobac- 
co, Grain and Grass—No boll weevil or tobacco wilt. 
Pre-war prices, and easy terms. Virginian Realty Co., 
Inc., Kenbridge, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


$400 Gets ‘‘Seaside’”’ Farm—With large orange grove. 
On improved road, in popular fruit-growing, resort 
section of Sunny Florida, close te famous beach, live 
town, advantages; 11 acres; 100 orange and grapefruit 
trees, 250 guavas, 50 lemons, 20 Japanese plums, _ 
gerines, etc.; attractive house overlooking ocean; larg 
storage house, ete. To settle affairs, $1,200, only $100 
needed. Details page 28, Illus. Catalog 1,200 Bargain, 
free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 G E Graham Bldg.. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


To Livestock Men and Dairymen:—I have 














een buy- 


ing lands, in the Black Belt of Alabama, A, ‘the past 
12 years, prairie lands, lime lands, alfalfa lands. 
Have decided to sell half of my holdings. large and 


well located, as to good roads and rail- 
roads and markets. Some of these farms have good 
homes and flowing wells. of pure artesian water. 
few large tracts, with excellent railroad location, guit- 
able for sub-division into small farms. I will cut 
and sell any size acreage purchaser desires from 160 
acres up. One large tract, with about 20,000,000 feet 
of merchantable timber, with railroad running through 
it for 4 miles. Livestock men, come down and see this 
ag Section. See our fields of alfalfa, 
corn, and our ay gee and legumes. 
fat cattle and dairy h and creameries and sheep 
and hogs, and you will te. convinced. Buy direct from 
the owner and save all commissions. Livestock men 
men already settled here from 26 different 


small tracts. 


clover 














; and dairy 
Tifton Potato Co. pa, eo Bank. -— of = — es ag | quneee furnished as 
. — ay, Owner, Demope- 
COTTON lis, _Ala., "Vice-President Commercial National Bank 
Planting Cotton Fi bushel.” State bind want of D , Alabama. Correspondence invited. 
od. Nubbin Ridge Farm, Climax, N. 0, - (Classified eds. continued om next pase) 
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‘Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Automobile Owners. Garagemen, Mechanics Send 
ay for free copy of this month’s issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batteries, 
ete. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send for free copy 





November 25, 1922 


f 
Saturday, 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 
Alwaye, address THE PROGRESSIVE 

ARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Pike. rate applies to the Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition—8,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


zip OTHER STATES 


710 Acres—Cheap. 





—— 





Let me tell you what is 








on this | arm. A, R. Carter, Evergreen, Ala. 
00- Acre Water Front Farm—With | 200- “box ¢ orar inge 
rove; just at edge of beautiful village; good spot for 
home; land slopes gently to river, with 2,000 feet 
frontage; valuable timber; 70 orange trees, 30 peaches, 
grapefruit, tangerines, pears, plums, 10 paper shell 
pecans, grapes, kumquats, pomegranates ; 5-room house 
overlooking river, barn Owner called away, $2,300 
gets it, part cash. Details page 24 Illus. Catalog Bar 
gains, 160 pages; copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 

E Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


1210 G 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Men, Boys Over 17— 
$135 month. Tat sections 








Become Railway Mail Clerks— 
free. Franklin Institute, 





Dept. L M41, Rochester, N 
Learn at Home or School— Bookkeeping, “Shorthand 
—On credit. Position guaranteed. wards Business 


College, Winston, N. C., and High Point, N. C. 


All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 
diately. 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Atwood Stock 











” Wat Farm and Dairy Hands. 
Farm, “Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Position Wanted—Manager stock farm, 
repair batteries... Paul Williams, Sunbury, 
Farmer Wanted — On wages. Hardworking, high 
eharacter. Write immediately, stating farming expe- 
rience, references, age of children, and salary required. 





We mecaae 
N.C 








AGENTS 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks == uten- 
0., 


sls. ple package free. Collette Mfg. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents Making Up to $25 Per Day Selling ‘‘Amaz- 

Story of Henry Ford’’—Authorized edition now 

ready. Write for outfit today. Department ‘‘S,’’ Mulli- 
kin Corepany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Age nts— Boys, Girls, Men or Women—Make $25 ver 
week and stay in school or keep your present job. Sell 
Whitco Pine Oil to every home. Good proposition, and 
tablish agents of your own and have an income of 
$100 per week. Send for information. Wm. L. White 
& Co., $25 Jeff. Co. Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 


Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Time—If you 
own a car we pay you for using same in our _ work. 
You know everyone should read The Progressive Farm- 
er, therefore you will have no trouble selling subscrip- 
tions for us. Write for our liberal cash proposition to 
—. Address Agency Department, The Progressive 

armer. 

















SALESMEN 


Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
Good side line for farmers, teachets and others. 





Fruit 
work, 





today. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cin- 


_._ MACHINERY 


ee Mills f for “Fordsons, | Shingle hingle Mills, “Water Wheels. 
. DeLoach Co., Atianta, Ga. 


Sacrifice Price on One 10 H. P. Gas Engline and One 
Champion Alfalfa Cultivator—Both new, never un- 
packed. Drawer No. 23, Blackstone, Va. 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Edgers, Planers, Wood 
Saws, Engines, Corn Mills, Etc.—Write for prices and 
literature. DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., € hattanooga, Tenn. 


We Are Making Very Low Prices on Gas Engines 
Threshing Machine, Saw Frames, 


Grinding Mills, Belt. 
, Pulleys, Hangers, ete—We will save you money on 








these goods. Write us before you buy. The Spotless 
Co., Richmond, Va 
INCUBATORS—BROODERS 
id Incubator—150-egg, with 150-chick outdoor 





it prepaid. John I. Eason, Route 4, 


Snow Hill, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_Auto Hosiery 
. & 








Ten Pounds Yarn for Knitting on 
Knitter—C1 heap. A. Watson, Aurora, 


Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected anywhere in 
world. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


Glass Fabrice—Used for hotbeds, cold frames, closed- 
in porches, etc. Description and prices by mail. 
o, 














R. L. McRee, Newton, N. 

All Wool Knitting Yarns for Sale Direct from 
manufacturer; 95c; $1.35, .60 a pound. Write for 
samples. H. A. Bartlett, Harmony, Maine. 





Christmas—Get your friend a present that is appre 
ciated. Send us $8.50 for the best razor made with 
free instructions how to hone it. Charlotte Barber 
College, Charlotte, N. C. 





Does It Pay to Advertise?—-There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
ee whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 

armer. 





For Sale—Japanese Imitation Pearls—Made by a 
secret flred process. None but an expert can distinguish 
from genuine pearls. Sold on the installment plan at 
& price that will astonish you. beautiful Christmas 
sift. Write us for proposition. Agents wanted. The 
Empire Company, Box 88, Newbern, N. C. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


























delay in my offices; my reply special ante. Beason 
le terms. Personal attention. Clarence "Brien, 
A LEGHORNS Registered Patent Lawyer, 916 Southern Building, 
i mmo Washington, D. C. 
=. WHITE L LEGHORNS PRINTING 
ree ee ase 250 Envelopes $1.10; 500, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 
© bow prices. Write t for ea complet Press, Bear Creek, N 
Aslormation to the World's Largest 
GEO. B. FERRIS,9300mea, RAPIDE, Mice. SYRUP 
For Le a New Ribbon Cane Syrup—Packed 
in cases of six 10-. cans, $3.75 per case, cash with 


_MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 
LOOK!—BABY CHICKS 


Coéperative Secures Big Loan 


Mee! than $3,000,000 was loaned by 
Tar Heel bankers to the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codépera- 
tive Association, and thence to mem- 
bers during October, according to Sec- 
retary Ashley Bing. 

The major part of the financing for 
the North Carolina cotton coéperatives 
will be done by North Carolina banks, 
but loans outside the state have been 
secured as far south as Jacksonville, 
Fla., and as far north as New York. 
Although the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has agreed to loan $10,000,000 to 
the association, it is not likely that it 
will be needed. 

No difficulty has been met in getting 
ample credit facilities except the pure- 


ly clerical one of arranging the re- 
ceipts for cotton under the state 
warehouse system. A Raleigh bank 


holds the receipts that are put up as 
collateral and acts as trustee for the 
lending banks. 

Interest on the loans WH be charged 
off as a part of the overhead expenses 
of the association. There is no differ- 
ence in the methods of financing used 
by the codperatives and that of pri- 

vate concerns except that the former, 
after paying the expenses of opera- 
tion, will divide the profits among the 
growers in proportion to the quantity 
and kind of cotton delivered, while the 
latter keep the profits for themselves. 

Under the codperative system the 
seller gets the profits while under the 
non-cooperative system the profits are 
kept by the buyer. 

The North Carolina cotton coopera- 
tives aré making a special drive this 
month for “distress” cotton and have 
met with a fine spirit of codperation 
on the part,of many business men as 
well as practically all the bankers of 
the state. There are still, however, 
many merchants in North Carolina 
who want to “wait and see” and mean- 
time squeeze their customers for all 
they can get out of them. 

As a result of heavy deliveries in Oc- 
tober, which have continued through 
November, the headquarters staff has 
been swamped with work. It is work- 
ing night and day in an effort to catch 
up. 

It has not been an easy job to set in 
motion such a massive organization as 
the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association but the kinks 
are being ironed out as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


The fine spirit of loyalty of the 
majority of the thirty-odd thousand 
members of the association has been 


an inspiration to those charged with 
the responsibility of selling the cotton 
delivered by the codperatives. 

JOHN A. LIVINGSTONE. 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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ANNUAL BRED SOW SALE 
Thursday, Dec. 14th, 1922 


Outstanding Good Young SOWS and 
GILTS, especially selected for this Sale==40) 
Including Our Entire Show Herd of JORDAN’S WONDER Gilts, Tried 


Sows by ORION CHERRY KING JR., daughters of ROYAL SENSA- 
GREAT ORION SENSATION, 


40 Head 


TION, granddaughters of 





JORDAN BROTHERS’ 


TOP COL. and others. 


This 


boars in any one 


For Sale Catalog or Any Further Information, Write 


JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. 


Great Collection of Females are bred for early spring litters to the 
world’s famous show and breeding boar ULTIMUS, and the twice grand 
champion of North Carolina, JORDAN’S WONDER, the greatest pair of 


herd in the South. 


WALT’S 














AUCTIONEER 





DUROC- 


| 








S. 


Send for large FREE 
pert’s School of Auctioneering, 
and Pedigree Study. 

NEXT TERM OPENS DECEMBER 26 


REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, —y 


— BE AN AUCTIONEER — 
Earn from $10 to $500 Per Day 


Illustrated Catalog of Rep- 
Lives’ 


eck Judging, wze—auaut 


Box 29, Decatur, Indiana. and his 





— 





21, Tri-State Fai 





PIGS 


Inter-State Fair, 





75 PIGS— FOR SALE —75 PIGS 


Chester and Yorkshire Cross—25 Chester and 
Borkahire GCross—25 Poland and Berkshire Cross. 
Barrows, 
The development of several years of selective breed- 
how value of big type registered boars. 


ing and s 
Have the bone, 
easy, grow fi 
pay C. 


Boars or Sows, 7 


and 


‘ast, dress high. 
O. D. if satisfactory. 
Reference: Waltham National Bank. 
K. H. SPOONER, 


The Daddy 


At the three Largest 
Tennessee State F 
to 9 weeks old, $6 each. 
Southeastern Fair, 
The Boar chosen as G 
barrel of purebred; feed SIRED by one of ou 
Shipped on approval; LONG GS. 














SMIRES 


No matter what other blood lines you -have 
WALTHAM, MASS. jn your herd, the progeny of our GREAT 
BREEDING BOARS wil! help improve it. 
They are of the QUALITY that as yet have 
not been surpassed. 
AT REASONABLE PRICES we offer for 
GILTS AND SOWS BRED TO OUR ERD. 
BOARS. Also a few PIGS of either sex. 











-BERKSHIRES 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 


weighing (August 
Senior Yearling 


hurst bred. 


very reasonable prices. 





q DORCHESTER, 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 4 
DUROC HOGS 


BROV r 
Witkerta’s” WOODLAWN” KING 
L 1921 Sera ional Grand Cham- 


pAboy to LONG LEGS, Grand ¢ ‘hampion Boar, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


this fall, 


Tri-State Fair, Memphis, 


JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 


Write for Prices and Other Information. 


NANTAHALA FARMS, 


oo 


Home of 
(Little 


big brether— 


r, Memphis, Tenn., and 


° . 
Family Win 
Fairs held in the South 

to-wit: 

air, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tenn.e 

Auanta, Ga. 

RAND CHAMPION was ; 
r Herd Boars, DADDY 


GEORGIA. 











1st) 750 pounds ; 


Big Durocs — Gilts, Sows, Boars 











Sows weighing Special Prices on Bred Gilts and Sows—$35 to $60 
J rs ° while they last. Choice Pigs. either sex. A few Ser 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well vice Boars. Scissors and Senoation ‘breeding. Don't 
: ” write if you don’t want something gooc 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine A 6. RHO NORTH RIVER. VA. 
If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from ©. I. 6% 
pigs to matured animals, and at z cael i deme 
O. I. C. Pigs, Gilts, Service Boars 
PINEHURST FARM, Registered. Of State and National Prize-winning 
blood. Cross-bred pige at pork prices. All stock 























BAGS 


Bags Highest prices paid for second-hand burlap 
and cotton bags. Freight allowance on large ship- 
ments. Send description for quotation. Richmond 
Bag Company, Richmond, Va. 


« CREAM 


We Need More Sour Cream—We can use sour cream 
in unlimited quantities the year ‘round. No danger 
in overstocking us at any time. Our financial respon- 
sibility and reputation for prompt pay is well estab- 
lished. A most important point for producers to con- 
sider. Our equipment and facilities for handling ship- 
ments aré unequaled anywhere in the South. Our ser 
vice and prompt pay will please you. Make your next 
shipment to us. Catawba Creamery Co., Hickory, __N. c 























DUR 


WILL SELL 


2 Show 


ALSO SOME 


Choice Gilts and Pigs 


Buy the Best. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


ocs ws 


W. and L. D. Miller, 


LEONARD TUFTS, must be as eoureoen ter or moiey Punded. 
rite for Circulars ap rices. 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. R. @ OWEN, Reu Bedford, Va. 
ae POLAND-CHINAS 
: __DUROC-JERSEYS —ss| “MiLLER’S” Big Type Poland. 
Chinas—Sired by Grand Cham- 
pion Virginia State Fair, 1922. 
Write for literature. Registered 
PREMIER HERD oF |f] "2.7: 
‘ Two Herds. Prompt Service. 








Boars 


THEY ARE BIG 
Many of them are show pri 


PIG ne. weeks 
R. M. MOORE Row 


Pigs— Big Type Poland-China —Pigs 


THEY ARE BRED RIGHT 


specte. If you want Polands 


of the very highest caliber. 


id, pedigreed, $15 
2, BEDFORD, VA. 





Priced to Sell. ‘H OLS S$ 


We showed the Junior Champion ———— 


TEINS 























instruction book and 
Send sketch or model 
strictly confidential. No 


Patents—Write today “for free 
Evidence of Conception blank. 
for examination and opinion; 














order. No samples sent but syrup quarantecd the best. 
Also, medium and large sized Papershell Pecans of this 
year’s growth, in 10-Ib. lots, 25c and 40c per pound, 
respectively. Special price on large quantities. w 
Currie, Atmore, Ala. ae 
TOBACCO 

mead aoe saan Tobacco—Chewing, a hie” 





. 75; 


> 5, Ibs,, $1,25; 20 i) ibs. 


pe 50. Pay w ae 











Also 2 Big March 
A few Fall PIGS, 


Write or come and see for your- 
Priced to sell at once. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Turlington Duroc Farm, 


self. 


-H. A. TURLINGTON, Owner, 





| KING SEGIS-ORMSBY cates! 


“The Blood lines that have made etetee History’’ 
KING SEG 


BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRB from an accred- 
where all cows are given yearly records. 


») ACCREDITED. 
, Dept. F, Holfins, Va. 


3 IS and 
SEG 18 dominates. 
Ormsby cro3s now 


SING 











——_ Gilt for Virginia and North Carolina 
Buy Your Cigars Direct—50 Aspirations prepaid 
$1.50. Money back if dissatisfied. Havana Smoke Write to 
— SS Ss xy RITCHIE & RAINEY or J. D. ROGERS Ure tent Hose that have mag 
HONE Rt. 4, Petersburg, Va. Waverly, Va. a ae Biges of } 
Quality Table Honey—-12 Ibs., $2.50, postpaid. ber of yearly records, 
Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. A being introduced. 
Delic’ nave White Honey—Quality guaranteed; 10 Ibs., ited herd, 
$1.65; 60 Ibs., $8.40. J. O. Hallman, Fargo, Ga. f HOLLINS HERI 
DAK FINISHING : JOS. A. TURNER, Mor. 
KODAK FINISHING ___ |} SPRING GILTS AND BOARS 
~ Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
Prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Prawer 1112, Bir- FOR SALE 
ee. Staparaa. | — I am offering 25 of the Best March wee 
Wee £9 ts PATENTS es se and April GILTS that I have ever 
Patents, Trade-marks, Copyrights—Write to B. P. Ff @ 7 sale. ill s 
Fishburne, Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill offer for sale Will sell bred or 
Bldg., Washington, D. €. unbred. 


Show BOARS. 


either sex. 
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SHORTHORNS 


Grade rade Shorthorn 
Steers 


$36.40 more at 

1,000 pounds weight thav 

bulls. For full informa- 

tion, address 

The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 
(3 Dexter Park Ave., 

Chicago, iiflacis. 





are worth 





DUKE, N. C. Any advertisement 














J} appear. 





should be 
at least 12 days beiore it 


in our office 
is scheduled tc 














“nprecinted “NaBOB HATCHERIES. 
opt. 58, Gambier, Ohio. 


received. ToBacco _ Unto, 


Paducah, Ky. 








DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 


good. Better besafe than'sorry. Buy advertised products | 





bw 











Exide. 


SERVICE. STATION 
} 


The nearest Exide Service Sta- 
tion has a battery the right 
size for your car. If your pres- 
ent battery needs repairs, no 
matter what make it is, it will 
be repaired skilfully and rea- 
sonably. If not in your tele 
phone book, please write us foe 
address. 





is being replaced 


Exide Batteries. 
telephone system, for lighting 
fire alarms, propelling trucks, and operating switches. 
Most of the farm light and power plants have 
If yours is an Exide you already 
know its rugged strength and constant service. 
Perhaps you are best acquainted with the Exide 
Battery made for starting and lighting automobiles. 
Exide was the original automobile battery. There is 
built into the Exide, made for your car, the experience 
of the oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 
of storage batteries for every purpose. 

Exide is the long-life battery for automobiles and 
as such you will find it the most economical. 
the battery of dependable power and as such gives 
you the maximum comfort in motoring. 


Exide Batteries. 


BATTERIES 


OS, 


Old blind mule 


The old blind mule,that hauls coal cars in a mine 
the mine locomotive. 
coal we must have; and mine locomotives, propelled 
by Exide Batteries, have proved that they can handle 
more coal, save labor, and cut operating costs. 

Industries of all kinds rely on the ready power of 
Exides provide current for the 
g railroad trains, ringing 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philade! phia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seveateen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE: BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


* More 


It is 

















World’s Best 


Poultry Journal 
MP. be the Judge! 
onthe’ Trial 
Subscription 25c 
ONE CENT U. 8. STAMPS ACCEPTED 
et ee rics ets ana a Fant qibspi pres ieee eS 
Reliable Posltry Poultry Joarnal Pub. Co., Dept 1 @ Dayton, Ohio 


—_ 
BE INDEPENDENT 


Earn Big Money Sawing Wood 


With a BOVENDER WOOD SAW. 
One nut attaches it to your Fordson 
tractor. Ready for work in three 
minutes. Strongly built. Thirty 
inch steel wins Guaranteed, 


‘6 for 
N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 








Prices. 
NEW WILLIAMS MILL to” 
Dept. |, 
ital 











BUY 25 POUND FEATHER BED7% 


30 POUND BED $8.95 
Pair Pillows, $1.95. New feathers. Best 
ticking. $1,000 in Charlette Bank & Trust Company as 
guarantee. MAIL ORDER TODAY. Free Catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 12 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








te 
NO ROOKIE 


Mildred—Do you know Frank pr 
me last night? 
Flora—Yes, 


Doesn’t he do it beautifully? 


BUSINESS AS HE FOUND IT 
“How do 
“Same as always. 

ing for it.”—Ev 


you dind business these days?” 
By going out 
erybody’s. 


ONE RAY OF COMFORT 
“Miss Bute rejected me last night.” 
“Too bad, 
“Oh, I don’t care I wouldn't want to 


marry a girl with such a lack of good sense, 
anyway.”’—Selected. 


old man.” 


PROOF POSITIVE 


Mother, said a little boy after coming from 
aw alk, “T’ve seen a man who makes 
hors 

* tw you sure?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 
finished when I saw 
on its back feet.” 


asked his mother 
‘He had a horse nearly 
him; he was just nailing 


OBEYING ORDERS 
\ lady going out for the day left a 
on the back door for the benefit 
cer. “All out, 


of the gro- 
don’t leave anything,” it read. 

1 her return she found her house ran- 
sacked and all her choicest possessions gone, 
To the note was added. “Thanks, we haven't 
left much.”—Exchange. 


CRANK VS. SELF-STARTER 


(irom 11:10 p. mj 


n’t it time for the 


upstairs at 
young man to go 
home 
Young Man—Oh,: your father is a crank 
Father (overhearing)—Well when you don’t 
have a self-starter a crank comes in mighty 
handy 


WRONG NUMBER 
a irceon’s 
it. A 
iized the voice 
Although an ex- 
» ne vas always ready 
: ae » replied: 
smartest man in the city.”’ 
your pardon, sir,” 


THE READY WITNESS 


ye-witness to a crime testifying at the 
‘ 1 being asked how far he stood from 
» the deed was done, answered promptly, 

xty- three feet, seven inches.’ 
“But * gasped the astounded attor- 
“how can you pretend to any such ace 

curacy?” 

“Why.” replied the unperturbed witness, 
“I thought some darn fool would ask me that 
measured it.’’—Everybody’s 


how, 


juestion, so I 
Magazine. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| DE MAN WHUT ALLUZ 
TAKES THINGS Ez DEY 
COMES GINALLY HAS 
tT’ TAKE WHUTS LEF’. 











Copyright, « by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Kun'l Bob wanter know how come ah 
don’ jes’ ax *im t’ gimme two- bits, place 
o’ stallin’ ’bout borryin’ it fum "im, ‘out 
shucks! dat ain’ bis’ness-lak! 


(Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, ine.) 


~ 





note ¥ 


